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l by looks as if the American people |: 


had had the energy and intelligence 
to put a big crimp in this $800,000,- 
000 first installment on the maddest 
and most criminal big navy program 
yet devised. Cautious Calvin has 
heard the rumbling and agree to a 
cut in everything but cruisers. Yet it 
is precisely these 25 cruisers at $17,- 
000,000 apiece which we need least for 
defense of our own shores. They are, 
as Admiral Plunkett blurted out, use- 
ful only for war with England 
or for challenging her mastery of 
the seas. Keep every Congressman 
you know of, bombarded with protests 
against this naval race into the next 
war. 

Because a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the coal situation which should 
include Colorado as well as Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia may 
serve to make vivid that misery of 
men, women and children which is 
one of the deepest and most pitiable 
disgraces to our civilization we favor 
it. But what a tragedy it is that we 
should need more investigations when 
we have already had so many. It is 
time for action. And no action in the 
bituminous field can possibly be ef- 
fective which is not based on the | 








nationalization of the mines as an es- | 


sential first condition for establishing 
proper relations with labor and ending 
the present chaotic waste. Not long 
ago I criticized the Copeland-Jacob- 
stein bill which is intended to permit 
or encourage amalgamation in the 
bituminous coal field. I based my 
criticism on the meager report of the 
bill in the daily papers. It is fair 
to say that the whole bill is better 
than the despatches would indicate, 
for as a condition of permitting amal- 
gamation a valuable fact finding 
agency to be set up and the Secretary 
of Commerce is to be charged with 
the duty of protecting the public and 
labor from exploitation. The bill, as 
some of its friends argue, is probably 
better than nothing. But not much. 
It is ridiculous that we should go on 
assuming that the public cannot be 
educated to a real program but must 
be tricked along with doubtful palli- 
atives. If I were in Congress I might 
vote for this bill, in the doubtful 
event that it ever comes to a vote, 
but I should ridicule the idea that 
it is the efficient way to cure the 
coal industry of its terrible sickness 
or even to educate the public to a 
more fundamental remedy. 


The first good news that has come 
from the coal fields in many a weary 
month is to be found in the fact that 


Federal Judge Symes has in effect | 
sustained a writ of habeas corpus | 
in the case of Frank Palmer, formerly | 


: 
} 
; 


editor of the Colorado Labor Advo- 
cate, who has been held in jail with- 
out charges under a curious monstros- 
ity known as “military”—not martial 
law. 
thing like that it is worth recording. 


Now we'll see what the courts, both 
state and federal, will do with the 
bewildering proceedings begun in New 
York by the I. R. T. in its effort to 
get a 7 cent subway and elevated 
fare. The I. R. T. began action in 
a federal court; the city 
undertook three counteractions in the 
state courts. And everybody agrees 
that in the end the business must go 
before the Federal Supreme Court. 


Won't the lawyers have fun and won't | 


they get rich at our expense! 

If by any chance the courts agree 
with the Interborough that a five-cent 
fare is confiscatory it will mean that 
public utilities commissions all over 
the country might as well go out of 
business and that contracts between 
public bodies and utility companies 
are only enforceable when they work 
for the advantage of the private com- 
pany. That is judicial usurpation of 
the worst sort. It hardly seems prob- 
able that the courts will attempt it 
just now, especially in view of the 
fact that the I. R. T. is apparently 
going at the matter in blundering 
fashion. 

It is to this historical capacity of 
the I. R. T. for blundering and the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


When a court does a sensible | 


and state } 








Senator Walsh’s (Montana) resolution 
to investigate the political 
cial manipulations of the power trust 


cratic as well as the Republican par- 
ty this week and succeeded in killing | 


Old Parties Kill Utilities Probe 





Modern Socialism’s 
80th Birthday To Be 











YaleMen Are 
Victorious In 
Strike Case 


Court Forced To Dismiss 
Student Who Distributed 
Circulars On Neckwear 


| Strike 


American Millionaires 
Increase 600 Percent 


Super-Lobby, 
Decrees Vote 
In the Senate 


Norris Says “Buying of 
Senators” is Being Kept | 
in the Dark — Copeland | 
Flops 


Millionaires have increased in num- 
ber about 600 per cent since 1923, 
said Francis H. Sisson, vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, according to the Associ- 
ated Press. | 

A survey indicates that in five years 
the institutions have handled 668 es- 
tates valued at $1,000,000 or more. 

Recalling that George Washington, 
one of the wealthiest men of his time, 
left an estate worth only $530,000, Mr. 
Sisson reported that in 1923 trust 
corkpanies handled 48 million-dollar || 
estates; in 1924, 69; in 1925, 101; in || 
1926, 151, and in 1927, 298. 

The local trust company handled 
five of the $1,000,000 estates in one 
year and six the next. 





HE birth of a great historic move- | Movement has been a living force 
ment cannot be so precisely dated | = Bhagpne 
as that of an individual, because its | V“'Y ““S 


origins are so much more complex | clerical reactionaries and the pow 





more prolonged. 
from the truth to say that next week 
we celebrate the eightieth birthday 
of the modern Socialist movement. 


(By a New Senior Correapontent. ) 
EW HAVEN.—The 18 Yale stu- 
dents who threw themselves into 

|the struggle to win a restoration of 

| civil liberties to New Haven workers 
by distributing handbills dealing with 
| ee United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


Dr. Justo, Father of | strike, have emerged with a complete 
| victory. 


ocialism, 
Argentine S Sitting in the Court of Common 


Passes Away at 63 | Pleas, Judge Walter M. Pickett has 
|upheld motions made by former Soc- 


| 

| 

| 

(By A New Leader Correspondent) | 

7ASHINGTON.—The public utili- | 
W | ed in prison or in forced exile. 

| millions have come forward to 

their places. 

| movement has been shattered by 

| ternal conflicts, such as that by wh 

| the Anarchists split fifty years a 

and again the Bolshevists within 

| cent years. 

capitalist press has prophesied 


ties super-lobby massed against 
It was on February 23rd, 1848, that | 


the people of Paris broke out in in- 
surrection against the monarchy, the 
workingclass of course taking the lead 
and the part of danger. And on that 
day were given out the first printed 
copies of the ‘Communist Manifesto,” 





and finan- | 








made its strength felt in the Demo- 


the investigation. 
The proposed Senate investigation | 








The deceased leader represented the 
| Argentina Socialist Party at various in- 
|ternatoinal congresses—he was vice- 
president of the Congress of Berne 1919— 
| and he presided over the last National 
| Congress of the Party in October, 1927. 


er magnate, had “sought to buy” 
other Senate seats besides that of 
Smith in Illinois. Despite this se- 
rious implication against the Se- 
nate, 46 of its members voted to 


(Continued from page 5) 


day King Louis Philippe gave up the | ing, February 24th, with a meeti 
crown and fled, and the Second Re-|in the Peoples House, 7 E. 15th Stre 
| public was proclaimed. Morris Hillquit, 


ordinance prohibiting littering the 
streets with handbills was applicable 
to the case of the students, asserted 
that the ordinance is* unconstitu- 


_ a on ) eae 2) | 





From that ow to this the eocmunnts bene 





Celebrated Feb. 24th 


in 


It has met and survived | 
Bismark and Cavour and | 
Thiers, the Kaisers and the Czars, the | 


ers 


and the process of getting born is lof great capitalism and high finance, 
Yet it is not far |have done their utmost to destroy it. | day. 
Tens of thousands of its adherents | popularity 
have died on the barricades, on the | houses; 
gallows, or before the firing-squad. | the clusters of inquirers around army, 
Hundreds of thousands have languish- | navy and marine recruiting officers; 
But 


fill 


Again and again the 


in- 
ich 
go, 
re- 


At every such schism the 


the 


re t rstate | Ayres.—The death of Dr. Juan | ; ; Pais , cn aes ted 
a eee poe nrarss + genre rai the most prominent |ialist assemblymah Louis Waldman|by Karl Marx and Friedrich En-| obituary of Socialism, and capitalist 
garded as reliable servants of big bu-| figure in the Socialist movement of the |@nd Philip C. Troup, counsel for the | gels which was at once an elo-| Statesmen and professors have pro- 
siness | Argentine Republic. Born in the capital | students retained by the Civil Liber- quent call to action, a searching geen exultant nope orations. 
acon ’ i i ismi * : , ut after every internal crisis, as af- 
ote > Ww ~ a oF ; ted the profession of ties Union, for dismissal of the ~ 2 le ? 
Pog wate — pee tg ree | in — 4 — ol = which he| Charges. A lower court had convicted analysis of the existing class society, | ter every blood-orgy of repression, the 
pray i. yen yan ie pooeaspae Aa i i William T. Patterson, chosen by the | and a vivid statement of the science 
tor Walsh and Norris, of Nebras- | spent some years of study in Vienna ’ ig. sees ‘py Pad = ae " M 
ka, for an honest investigation. The | and Paris. After his return home he| Students to make a test case. The | of history, fitted to serve as a guide, ot “yd anc = ar e struggle 
a, F ‘ stig: . : s — : Bhp Miscou = 
latter declared that a thorough in- | was appointed to a Chair in the Uni-} Court of a Pleas sustained a |not for the moment only, but for the lag ot seration of humanity from 
vestigation might lead to re- | versity of Buenos Ayres, which he occu- demurrer offered against this convic- whole age-long struggle which was aan 2 
velations that Samuel Insull, pow- | pied from 1890 to 1905. tion. . , t lefinitely taking f Th The Socialists of New York will 
The demurrer denied that the city | then definitely taking form. e next | observe this anniversary Friday even- 


ng 
et. 


Algernon Lee and | 
Haim Kantrowitz will be among the | 
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THE NEXT TEN THOUSAND 








THE NEW LEADER, YOUR PAPER, IS DOING MIGHTY WELL, THANK YOU. 


EVERY WEEK FROM COAST TO COAST THOUSANDS OF READERS AWAIT 
ITS ARRIVAL WITH THE KEENEST INTEREST. BUT WE ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


BEFORE THE BEGINNING OF THE ALL IMPORTANT PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN THIS SUMMER WE WANT AT LEAST 


TEN THOUSAND NEW READERS! 


man oun 


ee ee ee 








Will you go out now and get us as many sub- 
scribers to the New Leader as you can? Remember, 
the New Leader is your paper. With your help we can 
make it the most powerful organ for the spread of 
our message of constructive radicalism. 


We are modest. We do not ask for one hundred 
thousand, though there would be no objection if we 
obtained that number. 


But ten thousand is our positive minimum. With 
this number added to the thousands who are already 
New Leader subscribers, we can conduct a national 
educational campaign of the sort that the Socialist 
Party has not seen for years. The opportunity is here. 
All across America men and women are waiting for 
our message. Will you help us bring it to them? 


ee Ee OT TT ET ET LE  * L %% — 


FREE — Subscription Premiums of Unequalled Value— FREE 


Come along comrades. Send us those ten thousand 
new subs and we will make your paper what it 


should be. 

















With Ten Yearly Subs With Seven Yearly Subs With Five Yearly Subs With One Yearly Sub 
wa “The History of iin ent tt a9? 
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Immediate 
Financial 
Assistance 
| Imperative 
| 
| 


Stimulation of Publie 
Works Also Needed To 
Halt Growth of Intense 
Suffering 


HERE is no doubt of the fact that 
| there is acute unemployment to- 
It is proven by the increased 
of municipa: lodging 
the revival of bread lines; 


the reappearance of Coxey willing to 
lead another army of unemployed; the 
| difficulty of the Salvation Army in 
| securing jobs at menial labor for the 
| salvaged homeless; the growing 
| crowds before the bulletin boards of 
| employment agencies; and the per- 
sonal experiences of workers every- 
where. The only things in question 
are the exact relief and remedial 
measures that should be taken. 
Nobody knows how many wage 
earners are unemployed. Everybody 
guesses. The Labor Bureau, Inc., 


Socialist Movement has arisen with | boldly puts its estimate at four mil- 


lion. It is one of the illuminating 
factors of the situation that there is 
| no agency, governmental or private, 
that is in a position to supply accu- 
rate data for the country as a whole, 
for regions or for industries. Ad- 
| mittedly there are some million work- 
ers without jobs during the best of 
times. They constitute ecapit 
reserve army. Yet nobody worries 
about them. It is only when the prob- 
lem of unemployment becomes painful 
| that we pay any attention to it at 
jall. Then, we look around for the 
figures on the subject in order to cope 
with the situation intelligently, and 
we discover that no reliable data 
exists. 
Coolidge “Prosperity” 

Out of work—the dread of the 
working class! It is inherent within 
a system of production for private 
profit. Whether you explain it by 
demand not keeping up with supply, 
supply falling behind demand or what 
not makes no difference. It all comes 
down fundamentally to the deficiency 
of capitalism in guiding production 
by the motive of personal gain alone. 
Thus, inventions, which should lighten 
the lot of man, add to his burden of 
Productivity increases but the 
| result is not lesser hours of work for 
all concerned but a decline in the 
number of employed. Those thrown 
out of work can cherish the consoling 
thought that their fellow-workers re- 
maining in the factories, on the rail- 
roads and in the mines are obtaining 
the highest wages, even in terms of 
cost of living, that this country has 
ever seen. That, indeed, is Coolidge 
prosperity. The high wages look good 
on paper but it does not tell us how 
many do not receive any wages at all. 

In the present emergency there but 
remains to push forward a program 
of relief that is consistent with sound 
socialization. Four features stand 
out. 

1. Abolition of the employment 
shark and the establishment of 
governmental employment offices. 

2. Increase in the construction 
of public works, 

4. Unemployment 
and 

5. Adequate statistics. 

The .evils perpetrated by the private 
employment agencies has become pro- 
verbial. They exact extortionate fees, 
they create fictitious jobs, they en- 
Snare workers into establishments af- 
fected by strikes, and they scatter the 
efforts at placement of help among 
hundreds of independent, inefficient, 
narrow-visioned, profit-seeking agen- 
In gen 1, the states have tried 
late isiness by the re- 
and the limita- 

These regulations 
tual either thru vio- 
nadequacy of their provi- 
Canada a movement to 

rivate agencies is well 

provinces prohibit 


insurance, 






cies 
to re 
quiren 








rent of 
upon 
have been ineffec 
latic 
sions 


icense 


tion fees 





mor il 
T 

In 
abolish these 


under way 











the altogeth r. W le in Ontario and 
Que no more licenses are issued. 
Seocian countries are fast suppress- 


ing them 





> United States two 








states have attempted legislation in 
|; this direction. The state of Wash- 
j ington under its polite power passed 
a law in 1914 upon the initiative of 
the voters prohibiting employment 
agencies from charging fees to work- 


| ers. The United States Supreme Court 
three years later declared this mea- 
sure unconstitutional on the ground 
eee it was “arbitrary and oppres- 
" and in violation of the four- 


= ree 







































BS and refuse licenses to 
S where the public employ- 
serves the needs 


i of the private agency 
in hand with the establishment 
: offites. Some thirty 
he Union and about half as 

have set up agencies. In 
“were more than two hundred 
‘ih more than 185 cities of 
involving appropriations of 
million dollars. In New 
Hiinois and Pennsyl- 
of employers and 
¢ in the administra- 
f the exchanges require the 
the existence of a strike, 
and Wisconsin prohibit- 
of the state employment 
i hare met with 
the courts. The pro- 


ymen 


att 


; of organized labor 
d be insisted upon. The United 
§ Employment Service which per- 
_ excellent work during the war 
) starved by lack of funds. At 
t it merely. serves as a clearing 
among state agencies and publishes 
- It ought.to be granted an 
$ oppropriation of the two mil- 
lion" or more dollars it needs instead of 
‘ h of that amount it actually re- 
_ Por 4 period during the war 
- -of more than one hundred 
had to hire all their unskilled 
‘through the government offices. 
‘adaptation of this scheme might 


worked out. The experience of for- 
cep count beginning in 1909 in Great 


with the Labor Exchanges Act, 
has-been satisfactory. 

Altho the advocacy and practice of 
widertaking public works in time of busi- 
mess depression has been wide-spread, 
very little has been done to provide for 
the emergency beforehand. Construction 
Projects. which could tide wage-earners 
over hard times have often without plan- 
Ming diready been carried out during 
prosperity. Frequently the available 
fumds are insufficient or there are legal 
limits which cannot be hurdled. Even 
im Europe, more thoughtful of unemploy- 
ment than we are, progress in long-range 

of public works has been slow. 
Simce 1917, three states have provided 
by law for public construction during 
Periods of depression, namely, Pennsyl- 
Vania, California and Wisconsin. Idaho 
@nd@ Massachusetts have made provision 
for temporary relief. Governor Smith's 
@rdered investigation into the problem 
foliows these precedents. 

‘Congress has also had the situation 
I to it for consideration. Dur- 
img the depression of 1921-22 $75,000,000 
Was appropriated to aid states under the 
jaw of 1916 to construct rural post roads. 
Simce then, several attempts have been 
Yiiade in vain to commit the government 
#06 @ permanent policy. At the present 
fime there is the bill of Senator Jones 
of Washington, which has been buried 
in the Commerce Committee of the Sen- 
ate. The proposed measure appropriates 
‘ ‘addition to the usual amount, $75,- 


—Sijge.ot0 for rural post roads, $50,0000,000 


for improvement of rivers and harbors, 
$10;400,000 for flood control, and $15,- 
000,000 for public buildings, a total of 
$250;400,000. The most important feature 
of the bili is the provision that no 
@ppropriation should be used 

« |. . untif such time as the Presi- 

aent finds and communicates to the 

Congress that the volume of construc- 

tion, based upon value, of contracts 

awarded for construction work in the 

United States, has fallen 20 per centum 

for a three-month period below the 

average of the corresponding three- 
_ghonth periods of 1926 and 1927.” 

Unemployment insurance is the most 
far-sighted form of relief. It eliminates 
thie stigma of charity. It is permanent 
fistead of temporary in character. it 
fm@uces regularization of industry. What 
Wigs been done by trade unions alone or 
fi co-operation with employers and by 
fraternal societies and paterualistic cap- 
italists is but a drop in the bucket. The 
first experiment in compulsory unemploy- 
mhent insurance, inaugurated by the can- 
tion of St. Gaul, in Switzerland, in 1894. 
failed because of poor admirdstration and 
the fact that the emp! yees alone con- 
tributed. Great Britzii established a 
system in 1912 and Italy in 1920. Since 
then Russia, Austria, Queensland, Poland, 
thé Ifish Free State, Bulgaria and with 
Qualifications, Germany hav> followed 
suit. Ir general, contrictutions to the 
unemployment fund are made by the em- 
ployers, employees and the government, 
tho in Russia the employer bears the 
whole burden, while in Italy since 1923, 
the state does not participate at all. The 
feeling is gradually growing that the con- 
tributions should be made solely by the 
@mployer as a part of his responsibility 
t% the worker. Recent state bills have 
taen the state compensation insurance 
funds as a model. 

Reliable statistics on unemployment are 
meeded, first, to focus attention upon the 
seriousness of the problem and secondly, 
to make possible careful planning. We 
fave index numbers as to employment 
and from that we are expected to draw 

as to the number of unem- 
This takes no account of the 
of labor, the development of 
| imdustries and the increasing ab- 
of workers by the distributive 
Service industries. In Europe there 
@re statistics based upon unemployment 


) trade union members. New York 
had such data until 1914 and 
tts until 1923. The latter re- 


sumed, its figures for the building trades 
fest spring. Unemployment insurance 







. Would automatically solve the problem 


Of adequate statistical information. 


i iiteings On Old Age 


Pension Bill To Be 
Held in Albany, Feb. 28 | 


A Public hearing on the old age pen- 


Bill introduced in the New York | failed to dampen the enthusiasm of | lish, 


legislature by Assemblyman Frank 
Miller, will be held in Albany, Tues- 
). 26th, at 2 p. m., it is announced. 
planning to send spokes- 

get in touch with the Ameri- 

tion for Old Age Security, 
im Arties; Watkins 3691. 
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Textile Workers of Mas- 
sachusetts Urged To Fol- 
low Example of Haver- 
hilf Union 


—e—— : 
{By a New Leader Correspondent.) 
ON. — That courage and trade 
union organization. can stop wage 
cuts is the lesson of the Haverhill shoe 
workers’ recent strike. 


published by the Massachusetts Depart- 
‘ment of Labor and Industries shows that 
only 46 per cent of as many shoe workers 
are at work now as were employed on an 
average during the years from 1919 to 
1923. Taking advantage of this terribly 
serious unemployment situation, the shoe 
manufacturers of Haverhill announced 
some, weeks ago a wage “adjustment,” 
which worked out at a wage cut of from 
10 per cent to 25 per cent. But the 
Haverhill shoe workers are organized 
pretty solidly in the Shoe Workers’ Pro- 
tective Union and despite the serious 
unemployment situation in the trade, they 
struck against the reduction. After a 
ten day strike, they won. 

It takes courage to strike when unem- 
ployment is rife, but when trade union 
organization is nearly 100 per cent, such 
a strike can be won. This victory has 
@ lesson for the textile workers. For the 
New England cotton manufacturing bar- 
ons are taking advantage of the unem- 
ployment in their industry to cut wages 
which already are less than $20.00 a 
week. Fall River is the latest town to 
be hit by wage cuts, but many other mill 
towns with the exception; so far at least, 
of New Bedford, have had to take re- 
ductions in the past few months. 

The only way to stop these reductions 
is by resistance through a strike if neces- 
sary and by organizing into unions to 
make these strikes effective. For if the 
workers tamely submit to one wage cut, 
they will soon be faced with another one. 
Just as the bosses use the bogey of south- 
ern competition as an excuse for wage- 
tuts today, they will use the bogey of 
Zuropean competition or even Chinese 
sompetition as an excuse for further wage 
2uts tomorrow, if today’s cut is accepted 
without a struggle. An employer who 
shinks he can get away with a wage cut 
will never lack an excuse. 

Won Despite Unemployment. 

Unemployment is serious in cotton 
manufacturing, it is true. But the figures 
published by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industries show that 
unemployment is a good deal worse in 
the boot and shoe industry than in cotton 
manufacturing. If a worse unemploy- 
ment situation did not scare the Haver- 
hill shoe workers nor prevent them win- 
ning their strike, a better unemployment 
situation should not stop the cotton work- 





Midwest Students 
To Discuss “The 


Economic Order” | 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


ANSAS CITY.—The third annual ses- 

sion of the Midwest Student Con- 
ference which will meet Friday and Sat- 
urday, February 24th and 25th, at the | 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
will discuss “The Student and the Eco- 
nomic Order.” 

The first session will be held Friday, 
Feb. 24, at 8 o’clock, in the auditorium 
of the Central Administration Building. 
“Is the Present Economic Order Best 
Suited for the Needs of America?” will 
be discussed from opposing points of view 
by Judge William L. Huggins of Emporia, 
Kan., and Paul Blanshard of New York 
City. Following the two addresses they 
will. conduct a double open forum on 
questions arising from their talks. 

The two speeches and the questions 
they bring forth will form the basis for 
Saturday’s discussion. One or two gen- 
eral meetings will be held on Saturday, 
and for the raminder of the time the 
conferees may break up into as many 
small groups as they wish. An able corps 
of advisers, as well as Judge Huggins 
and Mr. Blanshard, will be available for 
participation in the discussion groups and 
for individual counsel. 

The conference will close with a Satur- 

day evening session, unless by vote the 
conferees decide to continue through the 
following forenoon. 
Other speakers will be Dr. J. E. Kirk- 
patrick, Dr. Stuart A. Queen, Prof. Seba 
Eldridge, Mrs. Sarah Green, Ruth Shall- 
cross, Alma Johnston and Prof. Wm. A. 
Lewis. 


Yale Men Who Aided 
Strikers Are Freed 


(Continued from Page I) 

tional if it deprived the students of 
civil liberty, and that, if it were en- 
forced against the students, no New 
York or New Haven newspaper could 
legally be sold on the streets of New 


. The most recent of the monthly figures 


ers from taking successful strike action 
against wage cuts. 

Nor is it true, as the employers so 
often claim, that the New England 
cotton manufacturers are losing money. 
The King Philip Mills of Fall River have 
paid regularly 6% dividends since 1920 
with extras as follows: 25% extra in 
1922 and again in 1923. They watered 
‘their steek by a 50% dividend in 1923, 
and since then, in addition to the regu- 
lar 6% dividend they deciired extra divi- 
‘dends on the watered stock of 20% in 
1925 and 10% in 1926. 

The Pepperell Mfg. Company, one of 
those which made a 10% wage cut a 
few months ago, has been paying 8% 
dividends regularly since 1920. 

The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
of Salem, has paid never less than 10% 
dividends sinee 1918, and only once since 
then have paid as little as 10%, namely, 
jim 1921. They watered their stock by 
@ 100% stock dividend in 1923 in addi- 
tion te a 30% cash dividend that year. 
Since then they have paid on their wat- 
ered stock 14% in 1924, and 12% in 1925, 
1926 and 1927. 

Mill Labor Urged fo Resist. 

The Farr Alpaca Co., of Holyoke, wat- 
ered their stock by a 75% stock dividend 
in 1921. Since then they have paid reg- 
alarly 8%. each year on their watered 
stock together with extra dividends of 6% 
im 1922, 12% in 1923, 5% in 1925 and 
4% im ¥926 

In the face of such dividends, on wat- 
ered stock, too, it is absurd to say that 
a well managed cotton manufacturing 
company cannot make money in New 
England today. The employers are cut- 
ting the wages of the textile workers be- 
cause they have the power to do it, and 
they think that the workers won’t strike. 
Organization is the answer to this situa- 
tion, plus an unemployment insurance 
law which will force the employers to 
pay a man part of his wages when they 
lay him off, just as a man gets part of 
his pay today when he is injured, so that 
unemployment will sting the employer's 
pocketbook instead of being a burden 
solely on the worker and his family. 


Phila. Shoe Workers Urg- 
ed To Follow Haverhill 
Example 








(By a New Leader Correspondent.) 
HILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Shoe Workers ought to be very much 
interested in the great victory of the 
5,000 Haverhill Shoe Workers, who were 
on strike for two weeks under the Shoe 
Workers Protective Union. “The Shoe 
Workers of Philadelphia are continually 
forced to accept reductions of wages one 
| way or another, and it is just about time 
| they woke up to the fact that they must 
become organized, in order to protect 
wages and conditions,” says Organizer 
Thomas Kelly. “Join the Shoe Workers 
Protective Union now, and place the 
members of the Philadelphia shoe workers 
before the public as a fighting organi- 
| zation for the workers.” 

All Philadelphia shoe workers are in- 
vited to Union headquarters, 1239 Spring 
Garden Street, Machinist Temple Build- 
jing. The cutters meeting night is every 
| Monday evening; lasters and woodheelers, 
| 3rd Tuesdays; edge trimmers, edge set- 
| ters, finishers, packers, cleaners, every 
| 2nd and 4th Tuesdays; fitters, lst and 
| Wednesday evening. Joint Council No. 9, 
| meets every Tuesday evening. Applica- 
tions and’ reinstatement fee are $1.00 for 
pee month of February. 


Thomas To Address 
B’klyn Shoe Workers 


A mass meeting of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
shoe workers will be held in Lorraine 
Hall, formerly the Broadway Casino, 790 
Broadway, Brooklyn, Friday, February 24, 
at 830 p. m. The meeting is arranged 
by the Shoe Workers Protective Union 
with the view of extending the organiza- 
tion of shoe workers in the city. 

The excellent victory of the shoe work- 
ers at Haverhill, Mass., has aroused great 
interest in organization of the workers 
here and there is every reason for ex- 
pecting a continuous growth of the local 
organization. 

The committee in charge of the mass 
meeting is arranging for a number of 
prominent speakers, headed by Norman 
Thomas and Edward Nolan. Every shoe 
worker is invited to attend. The general 
Officials of the organization will also be 
present. The mass meeting is held under 
the auspices of Locals 53, 54, 60 and 66, 
the organization committee of the joint 
boards. 





Boot and Shoe Workers 
Local Calls N.Y. Meeting 


Quite a umber of ies shops are now 
operating in Manhattan, in New York 
City. Some of them have moved from 
Brooklyn, which is considered one of 
the largest shoe centers in the world. 
All the shops in Manhattan are operating 
on the open shop basis. The Boot and 








Haven. 
Though finding that the students | 


paign to organize them. This union is 


TOPICS 


strength of popular wrath that we 
must look for a defense of the people 
of New York against this new im- 
position. 
to have confidence in Tammany Hall 
or the Democratic Party. It was the 
Democratic Party through Mayor 
Walker which jammed through the 
indefensible franchise for the Equit- 
able Bus Company. It is the Demo- 
cratic Party through Borough Presi- 
dent Connolly which is involved in 
sewer and paving seandals in Queens 
Borough which make old Boss Tweed 
look like a piker, It is the Demo- 
cratic Party with the aid or consent 
of some of its magistrates, judges 
and other officials which stole Judge 
Jacob Panken’s election last Novem- 
ber. Such a party will sell out the 
people on this transit situation if and 
when it dares or can collect its price. 
These involved legal complications 
may give it a chance. 

For instance, here is one possibility. 
The Subway is making money for the 
I. R. T. The Elevated which it leases 
from a holding company at an ex- 
tortionate rental is losing money. 
Suppose that the city could be jock- 
eyed into taking over the Elevated 
but leaving the Subway in private 
hands. Two things would happen. 
The I. R. T. would be relieved of its 
burden and the city would be saddled 
with an unprofitable property which 
probably would have to be run at a 
loss or at an increased fare. Where+ 
upon every opponent of public owner- 
ship and operation would shout with | 
glee. A properly unified system can | 
be made to pay the city. Nothing 
else can. 








By contrast with other oil men and 
business magnates who applaud Col. 
Stewart’s defiance of the people John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., looks like an honest man. 
Nevertheless his testimony and his ac- 
tions in general raise some questions 
not flattering either to his conscience or 
his intelligence. For instance, what kind | 
of a story did he swallow from Col. Stew- 
art which originally made him accept 
without protest this $3,000,000 fake sale 
which was an injury not only to oil 
consumers and oil workers but even oil 
company stockholders. And how in the 
name of Colorado, Bayonne, N. J., and 
a score of other places did he get the 
idea that his father and the Standard 
Oil Company had done so much for the 
workers? His constant cry that he is 
only an investor and a minority in 
these various companies and therefore 
not primarily responsible for their con- 
duct is, by the way, a beautiful illustra- 
tion of the almost complete moral 
irresponsibility of the present capitalist 
system. If the Rockefellers aren’t re- 
sponsible, who are? 





Injunction Against 
fron Workers Denied; 
Picketing Resumed 


New York.—Supreme Court Justice 
Edward J. Byrne has denied a tem- 
porary injunction against the Archi- 
tectural Iron, Bronze and Structural 
Workers’ Union Feb. 8th. 

Judge Byrne signed an order re- 
straining picketing and all other acts 
in connection with the conduct of the 
iron workers’ strike. Upon an argu- 
ment of the motion, the injunction 
was denied. 

The injunction was obtained by the 

Garman Iron & Bronze Works, of 
53-59 Davis Street, Long Island City, 
iron and bronze manufacturers, based 
upon alleged assaults committed by 
union representatives, strikers and | 
pickets against strikebreakers of the) 
iron works which has been affected 
by a strike during the past three 
weeks. William Karlin, attorney for | 
the union, presented a large number 
of affidavits in opposition to the in- 
junction, showing that the ‘irm had | 
violated its agreement with the union, 
providing for a forty-hour week, by 
instituting a forty-eight-hour week and 
discharging its union employees and 
substituting them with scabs. 
Specific denials are made of each 
and every alleged act of violence con- 
tained in the moving papers. Kar- 
lin’s description of the acts of the 
employer had hardly been finished 
when Judge Byrne interrupted him 
with the question: “Mr. Karlin, would 
I be putting you out very much if | 
I denied this request for an injunc- | 
tion?” Although Karlin had prepared 
a much longer speech than he had | 
delivered by this time, he smilingly 
replied: “Not at all Judge,” and smil- | 
ingly walked out of Court. 
The officers of the union are ex- 
ceedingly gratified with the results 
and have rearranged the picket line 
in front of the Garman shop where 
the strike is now in a healthier con- 
dition than at any time since its 
commencement. 







Surely we have no reason | 
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‘Committee To Lay Foun- 
dations For National 
Campaign To Meet 
February 22nd 





ialist Action’ Committee; recently orga- 
nied will be held Wednesday, Feb. 22d, 
at 2.30 p. m., at the People’s House, 7 
Rast 15th Street. The date of the meet- 
ing was set at a preliminary meeting 
held at 208 East 18th Street, N. ¥. C., 
the home of Norman Thomas, Tuesday 
night last. 

The Socialist Action Committee has 
been organized to co-operate with all the 
regular party bodies in the East to get 
the national campaign of 1928 under way 
‘tas soon as possible, and was authorized 
by the recent meeting of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Philadelphia. The 
preliminary steps were taken as a result 
of a motion of the State Executive Com- 
mittee about two months ago,. when a 
conference of active Socialists in and 
around New York was held at the Rand 
School. Plans were made and submitted 
to the N. E. C., by which they were 
approved. 

The committee will consist of approxi- 
mately 100 men and women, who will 
elect an executive head to take full charge 
of the work in cormection with the cam- 
|paign. Committees representing New 
| Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
| other nearby states will be organized each 
|committee to have charge of raising 
| funds, propaganda and organization and 
publicity within its territory. 

The full meeting next week will elect 
| sub-committees to undertake their tasks 
| at once, as well as the executive director, 
| who will immediately take full charge of 
the committee’s work. Among those pre- 
sent at Tuesday’s meeting were Norman 
Thomas, Morris Hillquit, S* John Block, 
Julius Gerber, Henry Greenfield, M. Gil- 
| lis, Joseph Weinberg, S. Levitas, P. Dem- 
bitzer, Edward Levinson, Morris Berman, 
|G. August Gerber, William Karlin, Wil- 
liam M. Feigenbaum, August Claessens, 
| Dr. S. Ingerman, Harry T. Smith, Louis 


|P, Goldberg, I. Gross and others. 
| 
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‘Phila. Socialists 


To Open Campaign 
Sunday, March 4th 


(By a New Leader Correspondent.) 


| egrmregrtena — North Philadelphia 

Branch Socialist Party will open the 
1928 Comradeship Suppers with Norman 
Thomas as the guest of honor, on Sun- 
day evening, March 4th, at the Stephen 
Girard Hotel, 2027 Chestnut Street. Those 
who attended these suppers last year will 
remember the comradeship and enthusi- 
asm. These little affairs were arranged 
to give local Philadelphia a feeling of 
good will and a truly get-together feeling 
that seemed, to be lacking. They have 
more than served their purpose. 

This supper on March 4th is to give 
more than comradeship. It is to open 
the Campaign in Philadelphia for 50,000 
votes for the Socialist candidates in the 
Presidential election of 1928. Scoffers 
who could go out last year, with no Party 
organization and nothing but indifference 
on the parts of the workers, and in six 
short weeks bring in 7,000 signatures for 
petitions to put the Socialist Party on 
the ballot, can with a little encourage- 
men get 50,000 votes for the only work- 
ers’ party in the field in 1928. 

The National Office is helping Local 

| Philadelphia secure an organizer to work 
| with us in our city. We want to have 
}a group of interested comrades to help 
him in his work here. We want a truly 
| representative gathering at this supper 
| on March 4th—not just members of 
| North and West Philadelphia, who Have 
| pledged to turn out 100%—but repre- 
| sentatives of every section of the city— 
| members of every sympathetic organiza- 
| tion—and those who are not members 
| but who believe in a working-class poli- 
tical organization, and everyone who is 
in sympathy with the aims of the Social- 
ist movement. 

If you want Philadelphia to have 50,- 
000 votes in Philadelphia for the Socialist 
Party next November—come to this sup- 
per and hear what Norman Thomas 
thinks of a Socialist Platfform for 1928 
—let the comrades see that you are will- 
ing to do your share to get Philadelphia 
back into a good position on the Social- 
ist map. Secure at once your ticket for 
the supper. The cost is $1.25 a plate, and 
tickets may be obtained from any mem- 
ber of the North and West Philadelphia 
Brances and from the secretaries of all 
Socialist Party branches, or from the 
Party Headquarters, 808 Locust Street. 

Don’t delay. We only have 300 tickéts. 
You can’t afford to miss NORMAN 
THOMAS—“A SOCIALIST PROGRAM 
FOR 1928"—Stephen Girard Hotel, 2027 
Chestnut Street, 7 P. M., Sunday even- 
ing, March 4th, 1928. 


























Shoe Workers Union is conducting a cam- |. 
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‘Action Grou up| 


The first meeting of the enlarged Soc- 


had not violated the law, Judge Mer- | an international organization which has 
ritt softened his ruling in a manner | been in existence for more than thirty- 


| sociology, 


the New Haven Chamber of Com- 
merce which has been backing the | 
“runaway” New York necktie manu- | 
facturers against whom the strike is ! 
being conducted. He found that the | 
“students” had “enlisted in a contro- 
versy not their own” and attributed | 
this to “the throes of experimental | 
undergraduate efferves- 
cence or unreasoned solicitude.” 

These paragraphs have, however, 





the 18 students for their role in the | 
strike. Meanwhile, the United Neck- 
wear Makers’ Union feel that the | 
path has been opened for a more vig- 
orous appeal to the people of New 
Haven on the issues of the strike, 
the principal one, 


that is likely to be appreciated by | two years, and is affiliated with the Am- | 
| erican Federation of Labor. 


For several weeks an organization cam- 
paign has been conducted in Brooklyn 
with encouraging success. The union 
now plans to organize and better their 
conditions. | 

The first organization meeting in New | 
York will be held next Tuesday, Feb. | 
2lst, at 6 p. m. we after work) at | 
the People’s House, 7 East 15th St. Ex- | 


| 
perienced organizers ‘wil speak in Eng- 


Jewish and Italian languages, 
amongst them being H. Baxter, a repre- 


| Sentative of the General Office of the B. | 


S. W. U., and G. Valenti, well known 
Italian organizer of shoe workers. 

The meeting will be held under the 
auspices of the newly chartered Local 
No. 625 of the B, 8 W. VU, 


WORKMEN’ : SICK & DEATH BENEF IT FUND 
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You Cannot Be Beautiful 
unless you are healthy, and you cannot be healthy unless you 
have a good, sound stomach and liver. ‘ 


EX-LAX 


-The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


has been recognized as the national family remedy to keep 
. liver and bowels in good working order. 
_ dose of Ex-Lax will relieve you of accumulated, undigested 
waste matter, will drive out the foul gases, will keep your 
blood red and pure, and you will always “look your best.” 


At all drug stores, 10, 25 and 50c a box. 
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Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men's Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,009 ASSETS 
16 Branches All Over the Unite? 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $1,000, 


ick benefit, 15 weeltd per yeur, at $8 
Ber Week. Many branches pay additiunal 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Cuon- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catekili Moun- 

tains—besides the regular weekly bevefit 


Por information, apply to 

THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 

176 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Crchard 6616-6617 
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Sixty Cups of the Finest 
Tea you ever tasted— 
fer 10 


WHITE 
LILAC 
TEA 


| At All Grocers. 10c a Package 




















30, 1927,—49,000. Ascets $650,000. 


expenses. 


4 case of withdrawal. 








Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance Society. Tne. | 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


Main Office: 227 EAST 84TH STREET 


No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! | 
A yearly assessment of 10c¢ for each $100 insurance covers all 


A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 


Workingmen and women protect your homes in case of fire. 


the insurance society of your own class. 
No members at large admitted. Business tra usacted only through branches, 


For Fartinr informatiou apply 2¢ 27 Past 44th Nrreey 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. 
three branches throughout the United States. 


(Bet. 2nd and 3rd Ave.) 


Fifty- 


Membership on June 
Insurance in force, $51,000,000. 


Join 























Do You Know the Value of 
Your Eyes? 
Do not neglect them. They are your 
best friends. 
Our expert optometrists and up-to- 
date optical offices are at your service. 


Dr. Barnett L. Becker, Inc. 


Optometrists and Opticians 
218 East Broadway, near Clinton Street 
131 Second Ave., corner 8th Street 
100 Lenox Ave., near 115th Street 
262 East Fordham Road, Bronx 
923 Prospect Ave., near 163rd St., Bronx 
1719 Pitkin Ave., nr. Rockaway Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Telephone COLumbus 2256 


The Union Audit Bureau 
1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 


AUDITS ~ SYSTEMS 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Members of B. S. & A. U. 12646, 
A. F. of L. 
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OLEN-MILLER 


_OPTICAL COMPANY 
: 1.GOLDIN ~ OPTOMETRIST 
GO AVE. cor. 106" 
ORK City -- 
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Julius S. Smith 
Lawyer 
150 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
Rector 1421 
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Dr. Frank M. Goldfarb 


sol East 73rd Street 
Bathgate Avenue 
Official Gaatiet for the Workmen’s 
Sick and Death Benefit Fund 
Branches of the Bronx. 
Highclass work and moderate prices. 


Tel. Jerome 7492 








The 
REPAST CAFETERIA 


In The People’s House 
7 East 15th Street, New York 
DELICIOUS, WHOLESOME FOOD 

POPULAR PRICES 
PLEASANT ATMOSPHERE 
“The Place Where All Radicals Meet’ 




















Patent Attorney, 


8. HERZOG 72's Aterer 


Bvontigs and Sundays, 1436 Glover Street, 
Bronx. Take Lexington Ave. Subway, Pel- 


= Bay Wee Extenda, to Zerega Ave. Station. 
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Typewriters 
all makes 


Sold, rented 
and repaired 





All Guaranteed Moderate Prices 


International Typewriter Co. 
(643 2nd Ave., Bet. 85th & 86th Sts. 





Open 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.. Tel Regent 1398 








OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. €. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 
57,115 


346 BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925.......... $2,530,781.96 


Benefits Paid 
$3,481,370.89 


8,461,033.31 


Death Benefit 
Ss TA, bins 6b 05 ct anda svaaeese segeve 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES 2 


in ease of sickness, accident or death! 
Death Benefit, $250 Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks 
For Further Information Write to the Maim Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 
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BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and smal! hall suitable for all oc- 
casions and meetings at reasonable rentals. 


STAGG 3842 





243-247 EAST 84th ST. 
Labor Temple aay Seni 


Workmen’s Educationa) Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 p 


PRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY 
(Near Houston 8t.) « New Yora 
PARK PALACE 


FRED SPITZ - 


3 SECOND Vile ten 
,» -t—-y and od Mectuae” 














noqgunenss © HERTZ, freoe 
When your ées- 


for a truss band- 

ito & stockings 

go there and see 
| whet you ean buy fer your money. 


‘Then gotoP. WOLF &£o., Inc, 


COMPARE GOODS AND ~ICES 

1499 Third Ave. 70 Arm% ‘ue A 

Bet. Sith & Sdth Ste. mot. th and Sth wee, 
ow tant New York City 


ork 
SS ae 
Ladies’ Attencant ‘ 





‘MAX WOLER, 





OF LUMETHIST and OPTICIAN 
| 328 W. 125 St. Bet 8th & St. Nicholas Ave. 








Halls for Mee Entertainments “and 
Balls, Telephone REGent 10038 











MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL, N. = 
the 


Live in. @ modern, Sreproof hotel 
seashore, pt less than in the crowded city; 
$12. per for two; homelike 

; maid, valet and ~~ 


| SUFFERERS of HEART TROUBLE A2¢ine,_ Pee- 


aaa, /? Blood Pressure, 
| teries, wi 

' quick ant lasting relief, without drugs. Address: 
| R. V. WALDEN, 


Pec- 


Hardened Ar- 


1 gladly advise you how to get 


P.O. Box 1346, NewHaven, Cenn. 





Whose is the wealth of the world 
but yours? Whose is the virtue? Bo 
you mean to go on for ever, leav- 
ing your wealth te be consumed by 
the idle and your virtue to be mocked 
by the vile?—Ruskin, writing to trade 
Onionists over 40 years ago and éx- 
pressing astonishment at their mod- 
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labanoff tells how she was surprised that 
Mussolini did not put in an appearance 
at the first meeting, giving an excuse 
that he was ill. 

| Six hours after the first meeting the 
| Swiss and Italian anti-Socialist Press 
gave full particulars of the conference, 
| the number of delegates, who they were, 
|and the subjects they were discussing. 
| Then at last it was clear to her that 
Mussolini was contemplating treason. 
Yet she is convineed to this day that 
he was a genuine Socailist originally, but 
| he was, contrary to the usual belief 
sedulously propagated by himself, a weak 
man without any moral backbone. Such 
types cannot stand the strain of such a 
terrible ordeal as the anti-war prole- 
tarian parties had to stand in the early 
months of the war. Moral weakness is 


cowardice the. handmaid of- treachery. 


a nut-shell, as Balabanoff gives it us from 


|her personal and most intimate ex- | 


always the handmaid of cowardice, and | good and all. 
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The First Secrétary of the Third International | 
Writes Her Memoirs — Believes Mussolini — 
Was Agent-Provocateur 


ages, as many people think. This gives ; Monarchist movement is a seridus danger 


an entirely false impression of the cause 
of the Italian working class defeat. . 
| Tsarism was a phenomenon which orose 
out of the peculiar Russian social and 
economic conditions. Its existence as the 
bulwark of world reaction hindered the 
working-class movements of other coun- 
tries, but never directly threatened them 
It is different with Fascism. This is‘the 
product of the transition period in which 
we are all-living. The world crisis end 
the example of Russia have upset t he 
) Pondidence of .the propertied classes in 
its stability, to have recourse to Fascism. 
| safety or lack of safety which it feels in 
jis ready, in proportion to the degree of 
| the safety of their possessions. This class 
| Few of them believe that by Fascism the 
“Red danger” is gaing to be removed for 
But all measures, even 
those of a political adventurer, is good 


And there you have Mussolini's career in | enough to postpone the day of reckon- he 


ing. .. .Weak though the Italian prop- 
ertied classes were (for thy only rose 


still, there is every prospect of the work- 
ing class here being able to fight its way 
| to power by constitutional methods. And 


the s#me thing, in a less degree perhaps, 


applies to France. 


Balabanoff’s sidelight on Mussolini’s 
| career goes a long way to explain how it 
was that Fascism defeated the very pow- 
erful Socialist movement in Italy. 

“It was not Mussolini that saved Italy 
from disorder, but the fact is that after 
he had met with fiasco in his attempt 
to be taken up again in the Italian So- 
cialist movement after the war and after 
his revolutionary demagogy had failed to 
|attract attenion, he offered himself to 
the ruling class of Italy, the great land- 
lords of the South and Centre and the 
| industrial captains of the North. Italian 
| Socialism was not defeated by its own 
eakness but by the most unnatural 
pecsrcage of the most heterogeneous ele- 
ments that have ever been got together, 
| even in an epoch of civil war. . . . It was 
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after this. 





Party Executive, the last at which Mus- 








From ‘Het Volk’’ (Amsterdam). 


“Mussolini, Stick to Your Castor-oil.” 


(News. Item: Mussolini recent] 


reputed dictatorial strength did 


fought a duel, during which his 
not save him from a severe sword cut). 
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By M. Philips Price 
IAKEN as a whole the American labor 
and Socialist movement is not well 

acquainted with the Continental revolu- 
jtonary and Socialist movement. The 
appearance, therefore, of a book by An- 

elica Balabanoff,* even if it were trans- 
dated into English, might not arouse much 
‘interest. In France, Germany, Austria, 
.and other European countries of the Con- 
tinent, the name Balabanoff would have 
‘meaning. For trade unionists and mem- 
bers of the Social Democratic parties of 
these countries know a certain amount 
‘about the different schisms in the Rus- 
sian revolutionary movement or about 
the role played by the Italian Socialists 
‘in re-establishing the International dur- 
dng the war. The names of Serrati, 
Balabanoff, Grimm, Martoff, Tchernoff, 
‘Luxemburg convey ideas; they stand for 
actions taken, struggles fought or lost, 
achievements made or marred. It would, 
therefore, be not out of place if a way 
could be found to publish in English 
Balabanoff’s book which, without any 
exaggeration, brings the reader behind 
the scenes of the Russian revolutionary 
movement and of Fascism. 


Angelica Balabanoff has in this book | 


written a part of her autsbiography, and 


tis without doubt a romantic story, full 


of hardships, of undying devotion to the 
cause of the Russian revolution, and of 
the International in the darkest days of 
the war, of hopes raised and dashed by 
intrigues behind her back, of treachery, 
of idealism, and of courage. She was 
born of a cultured and wealthy family 
in Russian middle-class surroundings. 
Gradually she began to think for herself 
and free herself from the mental atmo- 
sphere -in which she was brought up. 
With her family she frequently visited the 
watering places on the Italian Riviera, 
and in other parts of Italy also she saw 
for herself the dreadful conditions pre- 
vailing among the Italian working 
classes. The Italian Socialist movement 
was then developing, and moreover was 
a legal movement, and so she was able 
to do more active work for Socialism 
than in Russia, where the move- 
ment was entirely revolutionary and un- 
derground. She decided, therefore, to 
leave the family fold and devote her life 
to the working-class movement. She 
worked in the Italian Socialist Party and 
soon became collaborator with Turati, 
Lazzari, Ferri, and Labriola. She acquired 
a great admiration for the Italian Social- 
The Italian working class, 
she felt, were among the most truly class- 
conscious workers in Europe, and party 
work was carried on with a, thorough- 
ness which was not even second to that 
of the German Social Democratic Party. 
Italy became thus her second Fatherland, 
and here she lived and worked until the 
Great War. 
Mussolini’s “Strange” Behavior 

The Italian Socialist Party was now 
faced with a most critical problem. It | 
dad to fight for the neutrality of Italy 

. 

* “Erinnerungen und Erlebnisse."’ 

Verlagsbuchhandlung, Berlin. W. 30 


Laubsche 


| Brieg in September, 


delegates and those who sent them. 


' without appearing to support the Central | 


Powers and at the same time to fight the 
battle of the workers. It was, however, 
during the first months of the war in an 
exceptionally favorable position for help- 
ing to reconstitute the International. But 
the pressure on Italy to join the Entente 
became greater and greater. Germany 
was not in a position to supply Italy 





raw material in which she was deficient, 


became stronger. 

By this time Balabanoff had been ap- 
pointed on to the staff of the Italian 
Socialist Party’s organ, the “Avanti.” She 
became acquainted about this time with a¢ 
man who had risen from humble origins. 
She had known him first and helped him 
n Switzerland when he was a penniless 
journalist trying to gain a few pence by 
translating into Italian some works of 
Karl Marx. He was from a stone ma- 
son’s family in a small Italian town who 
had fled Italy in order to escape military 
service. He was at times silent and 
morose, at others explosive and fiery. 
She had no doubt as to his sincerity in 
| working for the cause and his diligence 
}led the party Executive to appoint him 
chief editor of the “Avanti.” Balabanoff 
thus. became his colleague on the party 
newsp' r. This man was none other 
than Benito Mussolini. 





and the tendency towards the Entente | 


| 





well. Mussolini 
in the columns 


For a time all went 
was a fervent advocate 
of the “Avanti” of the party policy of 
strict neutrality in the Great War. Then 
little by little Balabanoff describes how 
she began to notice something strange | 
about his behavior. German agents, and 
amongst them the “Social Democrat” 
Sudekum, used to come to the “Avanti” 
offices and offer articles trying to prove 
that the Kaiser was the most Pacific 
man -in Europe. Mussolini always tried 
to avoid seeing them, and made Balaban- 
off take on the nasty job of interviewing 
them and refusing their articles. One 
day, however, according to Balabanoff, 
the German Social Democratic Party of- 
fered the Italian party, which was in 
financial straits, some money. The ques- 
tion arose, should they accept it. Fore- 
most amongst those pressing for accept- 
ance was Mussolini. It was finally agreed 
to accept, but Mussolini refused to see 
any of the Germans who came over to 
carfy on the negotiations which were of 
a ‘highly confidential character. A few 
days after the decision the whole story 
was out in the Italian capitalist Press. 


*4 Moral Coward” 

A little later there was another inci- 
dent with Mussolini. The Italin Socailist 
Party Executive sent him and Balabanoff 
to Switzerland to summen a conference 
of anti-war elements in those Labor and | 
Socialist Parties of Europe who were able 
to come.’ The conference was held at 
1914, and was the 
first attempt to re-establish the Interna- 
tional after the disaster of the previous 
month. The conference was held in 
strict secret, and none knew but the 
Ba- 





| that the 
| studied the problem for many 
|not present the true facts. Before they 


| created by 


* mobilized. 
{New York generously offered to provide 


| solini took part. He sat there glum and 
silent, unable to answer a word or put 
| up a case for himself. Before the close 


|to any degree of class consciousness dur- 


Mussolini’s career developed quickly | ing the war), this amount of insight they 
Balabanoff describes a mem- 
orable . session of the Italian Soejalist 


did have, for they realized that their 
interests could not permanently be sup- 
ported by a band of adventurers, but 
that an era of unbounded and unfore- 
seen possibilities was opened 
a catastrophe such as another world war | 


2 ,. | tin i 
in. which | “28 before the Sallan masses ever more 
|extreme demands. 


| Mussolini who during the so-called ‘Bol- 
|shevik era in Europe’ in 1919 and 1920, | 
| when Italy was rent with strikes, agrarian 
| risings, and the occupation of factories, | 
outbid ‘the Italian Socialist Party by put- 


Nothing was ap- 
parently too extreme for this demagogue 











| 
| 








5 Trotsky, Radek, 
Tt isn’t worth the trouble, 





Raemakers in The Telegram (Amsterdam) 
Kamenef, etc., singing: 


| he slunk out and was not seen again. 


The Tragedy of Italy 


“The tragedy of the Italian 


felt it 


working classes of all Europe the meaning 
Towards 
the Italian Sosialist movement I feel this 
duty all the stronger, for the tragedy of a 
class which finds itself robbed of all its 
accomplishments and of its freedom is 
far greater than for one which has never 
with the large amounts of coal and other | experienced this, like the Russian. 


ie nature, of Fascism. 
| 


« WHEN BAT 


By Abraham Epstein 
Y THEN a body of biased and blind 

opinion strikes a body of irresistible 
facts there is an inevitable crash. The 
results are: shattered merves, bruised 
feelings, the hurling of epithets and stu- 
pid accusations. Such a tragic collision 
occurred when Messrs. Ralph Easley and 
Tecumseh Sherman of the National Civic 
Federation, renowned apostles of peace 
between capital and labor by WOLLu- 
tionizing the latter, set out on a fact- 
finding hunt for the amount of old age 
dependency in the. United States. Of 
course, the knights of the Civic Federa- 
tion knew the facts before they embarked 
upon their study. They were convinced 
various state commissions which 
did 


years 


had proceeded far with their researches, 


| Mr, Easley pointed that out in letters 


to governors and legislators. There simply 
could not be any poor old people in the 
United States! Had not the National 
Civic Federation preached the gospel of 
equality and brotherly love for decades? 
{Is not ours the most pr-r-rosper-r-rous 
country on earth? How can there be 
poverty and old age in this land of radios, 
automobiles, labor banks and labor 
surance companies? Old age dependency 
in the United States was only a fiction 
Socialists and Bolshevists 
whose insidious doctrines somehow per- 
meated even the highly respectable state 
commissions delegated to study the sub- 
ject. The St. Georges of the Civic Fed- 
eration set out determined to slay this 
menacing dragon. 
Poverty of Aged Revealed 

A general staff made up largely of in- 
surance heads interested in the selling 
ef private old age annuities was quickly 
The Carnegie Corporation of 


the sinews of war in this crusade and out- 
marched the Civic Federation’s army of 
investigators to gather the facts. Every- 
thing was primed and calculated. But 
even the greatest generals are sometimes 
fallible and one minor detail was over- 
looked. They actually hired an honest 
investigator—Edmund Cogswell—formerly 
of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Old Age Pensions, to direct the studies. 

More than a year ago, James H. Mau- 


people | 
grows and deepens,” she writes, I have | countries of Europe. 
my duty to make clear to the 


in- | 


was not excluded. 


Balabanoff is of opinion that this same 
|Fascist danger: threatens most of the 
Her experience of 
| Italy makes one realise that she speaks 





| with authority, but for this reason pos- |all hold on the masses following the |to tolerate the war by corrupting the 
| Sibly she is inclined to see Italian con- | Socialist Party, and who wanted to be- | editor of the “Avanti.” so it was equally 
ditions elsewhere. In both Germany and/come popular with them again, went | true after the war that they could not | 


France the capitalist class is sufficiently 
| Strong to keep its head up without call- 
jing in the band of adventurers of the 
| Mussolini type. 


|fiation period and are no longer taken 
| seriously, and while the constitutional 


rer, President of the Pennsylvania Fed- | 
eration of Labor and Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Commis- 
sion, publicly protested to Matthew Woll, 
President of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, that the latter’s local investigators 
{ were being instructed to gather only such 
figures as would disprove the findings of 
the Pennsylvania Old Age Pension Com- 
mission. Mr. Woll made no public denial 
of this charge. But even the Federation's 
| investigators, despite all caution, some- 
how could not resist the snares of the 
Reds. The facts presented in the Civic 
Federation’s repert on THE EXTENT 
OF OLD AGE DEPENDENCY, stripped 
from the epithets and illogical explana- 
tions offer the greatest evidence of the 
| prodigious amount of old age poverty in 
these United States. The collected in- 
formation bears out further the truth of 
the apherism that no matter how liars 
may try to make statistics, statistics alone 
never lie. 

From the twitchings and misinterpre- 
tions of the collected data one can sur- | 
mise the consternation and painful agony | 
which these discoveries must have brought | 
to the Federation’s headquarters. The 
general staff was perplexed and faced 
with a real dilemma. Mr. Cogswell was 
incorruptible. The study had been too 
well announced to be suppressed. It 
|would appear that a compromise was | 
}reached by having Mr. Cogswell present 
the facts and Mr. Sherman their 
| pretation. And what delightful 
|} this gentleman performs with them! To | 
be sure, had the Civic Federation not | 
been so contemptuous of the intellectual | 
j faculties of its followers, it would have | 
}shown a far more delicate regard for | 
| their sensibilities. Listen to this gem of 
[, selemtife: interpretation of a significant | 
|} economic fact: 
| The investigations showed that of the 
|} approximately 14,000 persons 65 years 
|of age and over studied by the Civic Fed- 
eration, 44.7 per cent of men and 52.9 
per cent of women carried no life insur- 
ance whatsoever; in addition 33 per cent 
of men and 40.6 per cent of women had | 


| 





inter- | 
antics | 


| 


The Civic Federation Proves | 
That Facts Are Not For Fools 


| of the interviews of the Civic Federation 


| then. “The first experiment in occupy- 
ing factories on March 16, 1919, at Dal- 
mine in the province of Bergamo was not 
| only welcomed by the Fascist Press, but 
| Mussolini, who had by his treachery lost | 


{omer to the seat of action in order ! 
to encourage the workmen to extend the | 
factory occupation. To these turbulent | 


i In Germany Ludendorf | elements the Italian industrial chiefs now | fore they employed for the work these | 
- |and Hittler were phenomena of the in- 
In Italy it was not the case of a country 
sunk deep in the culture of the middle 


turned in order to draw off the masses | 
from the Socialist leaders. . Just as 
they only got the Italian working class | 










It isn’t worth the trouble, 

Yea, surely never worth the trouble, 
lo change the government Rohe pee 

(From the Daughter of Madame Angot.) 


| Berger Demards 


U.S. Vote Funds to 
Wipe Out Illiteracy 


induce the Italian working classes to give | 
up their demands for their rights by hav- | 
ing recourse to normal methods. There- | 


same men, who by this time had lost all ; 
bearing and all sense of shame.” } 


7ASHINGTON, D. C.—Federal aid to 
| States for the purpose of reducing 
|illiteracy is proposed in a bill introduced 





L 


. 


less than $1,000 life insurance—just about 
sufficient for burial (p. 41)). Thus three | 
out of every four men and nine out of | 


| every ten women questioned carried either 


no life insurance or were insured for less 
than $1,000. This, in spite of the fact 
that life insurance has spread beyond all 
proportions in this country and regardless 
of the innumerable insurance agents con- 
stantly coaxing and soliciting the public 
for this insurance. To an ordinary ¢tu- | 
dent this is a sufficiently striking and 
deplorable fact. Not so to the “experts” 
of the Civic Federation. 
mean little to them. Note the “scientific 
prophecy drawn from this economic phe- 
nomenon: 

“Life insurance,” they comment, “has 


Facts alone | 


» | 


greatly increased in popularity during the that 30.4 per cent of the persons it inter- to read and write. Where illiteracy is 
last decade and, from the present trend | Viewed had annual incomes of less than | crentest, as in the South, there such 
(no evidence at all is submitted in sup- $300. According to the Civic Federation's |movements. as the Ku Klux Klan and 
port of either statement) it seems likely | findings an even greater percentage, | other mob movements are able to get 
that an investigation made ten years from | D@¢mely 32.9, had incomes below that |their start and make headway for a while 
now regarding the amount of life insur- | SUM (p. 34). We must bear in | 


ance carried by elderly persons would 
then show a much higher percentage of 





study.” (p. 41). 
More Insurance Urged 
The report then enlightens us with | 
this piece of profound philosophy: “The 
large number of dependent widows found 
in this survey emphasizes the fact that 
the carrying of life insuranc by more 


| married men in the future would reduce 


the percentage of dependent aged wi- | 
dows.” (p. 41) { 
The actual facts presented in the Na- 


tional Civic Federation’s Report not only |of modern industry which ruthlessly | cilities. That is worth a good deal to 
reveal the same extent of dependency | scraps the old worker as it does worn-out | the Federal Government—as much, at 
which ‘the different state commissions | machinery. Only half of the men who | least, as good roads. And it will also be 


discovered but in some instances they 


show an even greater degree of poverty, |and mechanical 
ered by the Federation’s investigators, to 
be so employed at the 
view (p. 45). 


especially when we remember that most 


were carried on in 1926—the most pros- 
perous year in our national history. Thus 
the Massachusetts Commission on Pen- 
sions found in 1924 that 39.7 per cent 
of the persons 65 years of age inter- 
viewed had no property amounting to 
$1,000. The percentage found by the 


( 


| they 


about 12 years and even an annuity of |+p, per centage of illiteracy was practi- 
. , . ires ¢ »e © € ital | a a ‘ " s 
insurance than was found in the present | $300 a year requires at least a capital of |..ny unknown of until recent immigra- 
from $3,500 to $4,000 for a single person |,; on 

couple. It must be obvious therefore even | som the States to the Federal Govern- 
that persons with properties valued at less | of the rights they now have. Education 
than 
$300 can be anything but independent in | with, and the States continue to exercise 


eration also bring out the pitiful tragedy jing and enlarging 


formerly were engaged in manufacturing | worth a good deal to the States, to have 


pations were at work in the same busi-| put up the money to float two presiden- 
ness to a considerably higher extent. The | tial tickets. Of course, the money will 
Civic Federaticn significantly fails to tell | be useless unless you provide the votes, 


how many of these scrapped workers it 
found to have been living on industrial |: 


by Representative Victor L. Berger, So- 
cialist, of Wisconsin. It provides that 
the Federal Government appropriate $2,- 
'000,000 annually for the next six years, 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
|that appropriation to be apportioned 
!among the various States in proportion to 


asi . — a ‘ |their per centage of illiteracy, but sub- 
= ringers nS Even We Ore os). ject to the requirement that each State 
This includes married couples, who if match the amount appropriated by the 
had joint property worth $1,000 Federal Government. 
were counted twice by the Civic Federa- | Mr. Berger, in a statement he issued, 
tion, or as two persons having $1,000 said: 
each (p. 34). And 68 per cent of the “Tt is unfortunate that the United 
wi ne 66 pee = of the Women eer States, which was one of the first nations 
viewed were married (page 31). Of the to make opportunities for an elementary 




































































single men 52.4 per cent and of the school education generally available, 
single women 43.3 per cent had properties should now be trailing other nateuus 
valued at less than $1,000 (pp. 35, 36). which started later than we did. we 
Even when counted twice, the Federa- have a larger per centage of illiterates 


tion’s own figures show that the condi- 
tions in the really industrial centres are 
not even as rosy as the report tries to 
picture them. Thus, while in Troy, N. Y., 


than Germany—which has the lowest oN - 
any nation—France, England, Wales, 7 
Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, or Denmark. It is not only 
only 36 per cent had no property above . tortunate, but unnecessary—since we 
$1,000 (p. 125), the percentage of the ‘claim to be the richest nation on earth— 
same group in New York rose to over 50 and can very well afford to also make 
per cent (p. 126) while in Newark, N. J. it the most literate. 
and Bridgeport, Conn., it amounted to “The menace of illiteracy is especially 
practically 55 per cent (pp. 127, 129). threatening in a democracy, where so 
The Massachusetts Commission found much depends upon the people’s ability 


mind 1On the other hand, the Klan never did 
£ 35 > > '4 »ete eu - ife « eti ' a . ‘ 
that at 65 the expectancy of life is still | .are any headway in Wisconsin, wi 


and from $7,000 to $8,000 for an aged | “My bill does not shift the problem 


to the gentlemen of the Civic Federation | ont nor does it deprive the States of any 


$1,000 and incomes of less 


than |remains a matter for the State to deal 
their old age. ¥ that right as in the past. All that I 
Industry’s Tragic Victims propose to do is to encourage the States t 
The facts presented by the Civic Fed- | to make a drive on illiteracy by improv- ’ 
y their educational fa- 


industries were discov- | a literate population.” 





Be patient friends and those who fin- 
ance the two capitalist parties will again 


time of the inter- 


But persons in other occu- | 








| 
but as you have been very kind in this re- 


ect the brokers will expect you to be 
mpt as usual. 











(Continued on page 4) 





St. Colomba and the 


River — 8, Theodore Dreiser 
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What was that? A sound like 
the blowing off of steam. All at once 
Cavanaugh, who was just outside the 
pilot tunnel indicating to McGlathery 
and another just where certain braces 
were to be put, in order that the 
pilot tunnel migh be pushed forward 
a few inches for the purpose of in- 
serting a new ring of plates, heard 
it. At a bound he was back through 
the pilot hub, his face aflame with 
fear and rage. Who had neglected the 
narrow breach? 

“Come now! What the hell is this?” 
he was” about to exclaim, but see- 
ing a wide breach suddenly open and 
water pour down in a swift volume, 
his spirit sank and fear overcame 
him. 

“Back men! Stop the leak 

It was the cry of a frightened and 
yet courageous man at bay. There 
was not only fear, but disappointmert 
in it. 
yviate anything like this this time. Bu* 


meats a moment before had been a | be killel, uncertain this time whether } Several others on the 


He had certainly hoped to ob-| 


hole that might have been stopped |to leave his chief or not, was seized} 


with a bag of sawdust (and Patrick 
Murtha was there attempting to do 
it) Was now a rapidly widening gap 
through which was pouring a smal! | 
niagara of foul river water, ooze and 
slime. As Cavanaugh reached it and 
seized a bag to stay it, inother mass 
of ruddy earth fell, striking both | 
him and Murtha, and half biinding |} 
them both. Murtha scrambled away 
for his :ife. McGlathery who had 
been out in front of the fatal tunnel 
with others, now came staggerin, 
back. horribly frightened, scarcely 
knowing what to do. 

“Quick, Dennis! Into the lock!” 
Cavanaugh called to him, while he 
|himself held his ground. ‘Hurry!’ 
land realizing the hopelessness of it 
and his own danger, Dennis thought 
to run past, but was stopped by the 
downpour of water and mud 

“Quick! Quick! Into the lock! 
|For Christ’s sake, can’t ye see what’s 
happenin’? Through with ye!” 


McGlathery, hesitating by. his 


| through, 


by Cavanaugh and literally thrown 
as were others after 
the blinding ooze and water choking 
them, but placing them within range 
of safety. When the !ast man was 
through Cavanaugh himself plunged 
ifter, wading knee-deep in mud and 
water. 

“Quick! Quick! Into the lock!” 
he called, and then seeing McGlathe- 
ry, who was now near it but waiting 
for him, added, “In, in!” There was 
1 mad scramble about the door, float- 
ing timbers and bags interfering with 


many, and then, just as it seemed as | 


if all would reach safety, an iron 
roof plate overhead, loosened by the 
breaking of plates beyond, gave way, 
felling one man in the half-open door- 
lock and hiocking and 
pinning it in such a way that it could 
be neither.opened nor closed. Cava- 
naugh and others who came up after 
were shut out. McGlathery, who had 
just entered and saw it, could do 
nothing. But in this emergency, and 


way of the 


chief’s side, fearful to move lest he |unlike his previous attitude he and 


inside seized 


him, | 


}upon the dead man and tried to, 
draw him in, at the same time calling 
to Cavanaugh to know what to do. 
The latter, dumbfounded, was help-| 
less. He saw very clearly and sadly 
that very little if anything could be 
;done. The plate across the dead man | 
was too heavy, and besides, the ooze 
|was already pouring over him into 
the lock. At the same time the men 
lin the lock, conscious that although 
they were partially on the road to 
safety tHey were still in danger of 
losing their lives, were frantic with 
fear. 

Actually there were animal roars of 
terror. At the same time BicGlathery 
once more realizing that his Nemesis 
water, had overtaken him and was 
likely to slay him at last, was com- 
pletely peralyzed with fear. St. Co- 
lumba had promised him, to be sure 
but was not this that same vision that 
he had had in his dreams, that awful 
sense of enroaching ooze and mud” 
Was he not now to die this way, af- 
ter all? Was not his patron saint tru- 
ly deserting him? It certainly appear 
jea su. j 


[he began to pray, “what shall I do |« 


“Holy Mary! Holy St, Columba!” 


now? Mother of God! Our Father, |/enter the chamber, it would be pos-/|him or any one but himself. He was 
who art in Heaven! Bejasus, it’s al/sible to open the other door whichja horrible coward. But what could 
tight place I’m in now! I'll never get|gave into the next section shore-|he do? he asked himself. What could 
out of this! Tower of Ivory! House|ward, and so they could all run to{he do? Tearing off his coat and vest 
of Gold! Can’t we git him in, boys? |safety. and shirt as commanded, he began 


Ark of the Covenant! Gate of Hea- 
ven!” 

As he glibbered and chattered, the 
others screaming about him, some 
pulling at the dead man, others pull- 
ing at the other door, the still eye of 
Cavanaugh outside the lock waist- 


a. , eihtem eile titan be A ing t foreman 
deep in mud and water was sutvey-|ing to draw upon the sustaini ing wad pa he fore: and 
ing it all. of his courage, but moaning and his men compietely 

“Listen to me men!” came his voice | Praying just the same and looking at “It’s awful. I don’t like to do it," 
in rich, heavy, guttural tones. “You, |the lock. McGlathery kept crying to his fore- 


McGlathery! Dennis! Arr ye all cra- 


zy! Take aff yer clothes and stop/of a sudden, awakening at last t shaken. 

up the doorway! It’s your only |/a sense of duty and that hing “It’s all right, boys,” he kept say- 
chance! Aaf with yer clothes, quick! |better in conduct and thought which|ling. ‘Have ye no courage at aal?” 
And those planks there—stand them |he had repeatedly promised himself |And then to the others outside with 
up! Never mind us. Save yerselves|and his saint that he would achieve. |him, “Can't ye stand still and wait? 
first. Maybe ye can do something/He had been forgetting. But now|Thev may be comin’ back in time 
for us afterwards.” it seemed to him once more that he|Kape stii. Say yer prayers if ye 

As he argued, if only the gap in|2ad been guilty of that same great /know any, and won't be afraid. 





the door could be closed and the com- 


~ _ 


—— 


en ain rel 


pressed air pushing from the tunnel |marked his attitude on the previous 


ering, even in the face of death, sub- 


sided. About and behind him were . , 

a dozen men huddled like sheep, -_ as well as wag ahr — py 

waist-deep in mud and water, pray- ye eagle? org —_ 6 a ee 
7 coor 


ing and 
close to him as might be, still try- 


wrong 



































»utward toward the river allowed to|occasion—that is, he had not helped 


pushing them into the opening, call- 
ing to the others to do the same. 
In a twinkling, bundles were made of 


14iS voice, commanding, never quav- 





was stuffed, suffi- 
th 


crying. "eR 
: e air from escap- 


They had got as 


, but shutting out 








man but the latter was not so easily 


“Yis! Yis!” exclaimed McGlathery 
















to: his foreman which had 








(To Be Continued Next Week) |. 






fal ‘trop of automobile shows 

Ing weather set in and the 

of the rivalry of the manu- 

the lower priced group of 

, the attention of labor to the 

“the automobile industry. It 

@ common-place to talk of 
hization of production in the 

ple field. The old craft skills 
pstroyed by the sub-sub-divi- 

. Whatever special capacity 

today is rather in the direéc- 

'r accuracy and there the 

prefers to obtain a “green” 

cate in him the particular 

s tt is needed. There is always 
ing'list of applicants. Just as im- 
i b0, is the process of vertical 
Ford, for example, begins 

his cars with the extraction 

d ore in his mines and ends 
profuse apologizing for his Jew- 
z... Mining, transporting, manufac- 
marketing in the best developed 
tigations are all controlled from one 


“cope with the motor vehicle in- 
, Characterized by the erasure of 
‘Mines’ and the all-inclusiveness of 


, the labor movement has 


a, a decentralized American 
et of Labor. Organized labor 


2 Fades $ in 


es. the existence of a problem, 

the present cultural and political 
in the A. F. of I. the logical 

‘solu {is anathema. To mention indus- 

‘trial unionism or centralization of control 
is to bring down upon your head the 

| curses of all the high priests, living and 
dead, of the orthodox trade union cult 
in the United States. 


The A. F. of L. Campaign 
“In 1926 the American Federation of 
’ Labor; meeting at that union-forsaken 
tity of Detroit, set on foot a campaign 
to organize the automobile industry. The 
president of the A. F. of L. was directed 
“.. , to cajl a conference of all na- 
and international unions inter- 
ested in the automobile industry for the 
purpose of working out details te in- 
augurate a general organizing cam- 
paign among the workers of that in- 
dustry; and that the question of juris- 
diction be suspended for the time be- 
img, so that the desired result sought 
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Organizing 


of Huge Automobile Plants 


Craft Divisions Remain Strongest Barrier. Against 





for in the resolution may be accom- 
plished.” 

It is significant to note that t he orig- 
inal resolution proposed that the officers 
of the A. F. of L. should inaugurate the 
campaign rather than the component 
craft unions concerned. ‘That required a 
bit more centralization than the dele- 
gates were prepared for. 

Conferences were accordingly held on 
December 2, 1926, and March 24, 1927, 
with precious time being squandered in 
the interim. A plan of gathering the 
automobile workers into temporary fed- 
eral unions directly affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. and distributing them later 
to craft unions was worked out. The 
Executive Council informed the recent 
convention at Los Angeles that 

“We are not in a position to report 
in detail upon this campaign, yet we 
; can say that the matter is being given 
the best possible attention in coop- 
eration with the organizations directly 
interested.” 

It is no secret that practically nothing 
has been accomplished. 


Early Auto Unionism 

Outside of the standard unions some 
organization work has been carried on by 
private persons and by the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Vehicle Workers. 
The former, if success rewards their ef- 
forts, will be faced by the dilemma of 
deciding where to send the workers, into 
the impossible craft unions or the dual 
organization, which is industrial. The 
latter is hampered by its isolation from 
other trade unions for not only is the 
moral support of city central bodies nec- 
essary but financial assistance of the gen- 
eral trade union movement is urgent. It 
is the irony of fate that the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Vehicle Workers, 
which as the Carriage, Wagon and Auto- 
mobile Workers constituted the very or- 
ganization fitted to organize the automo- 
bile industry, should have been expelled 
from the A. F. of L. for undertaking this 
very task. The history of this conflict 
between craft separatism and industrial 
solidarity is most illuminating in analyz- 
ing the present attitude of the A. F. of 





|. towards organizing the automobile 
| industry. 

Once upon a time there were no auto- 
| mobiles. There were merely carriages 
land wagons and the buggy was still a 
| pleasure, not a sentiment. The carrriage 
}and wagon workers, who were organized 
| imto a trade assembly under the Knights 
|of Labor, became a national union in 
/1891 and affiliated with the young and 
sprightly American Federation of Labor 
two years later. 

Then, their troubles started. They ran 
afoul of the A. F. of L. administration, 
| because they were socialistic in philoso- 
phy and industrial in form of organiza- 
tion. They stood for independent polit- 
ical action. They caused Samuel Gom- 
pers to intervene in 1900 to keep them 
from seceding from the A. F. of L. and 
joining Daniel De Leon’s mischievous 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. 
Lastly, they claimed all the workers in 
the carriage and wagon industry, particu- 
larly the blacksmiths, woodworkers, 
painters and upholsterers or trimmers. 
Hence. those who dominated the affairs 
of the American Federation of Labor 
were not favorably disposed to the Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers’ International 
Union. This personal relationship mili- 
tated against the chances of settling 
amicably the jurisdictional disputes that 
were to arise. 


Internal Conflict Begins 

The Carriage and Wagon Workers’ 
Union showed farsightedness. It ‘saw 
two changes taking place in its industry. 
The introduction of labor-saving devices 
was undermining the advintage of skill 
that its members possessed and the 
growing popularity of the automobile 
threatened to destroy the industry alto- 
gether. In the very first issue of its 
journal in June, 1899, the editor pre- 
dicted that the, motor vehicle would some 
day sell so low as to drive the horse and 
carriage out of business. 

To meet the technological changes the 
union persisted all the more heartily in 
its policy of industrial unionism and 





automobile industry. In 1902 it com- 
plained that the blacksmiths’ and paint- 
ers’ unions were encroaching upon its 
jurisdiction over carriages and wagons, 
Unfortunately the A. F. of L. at its 
Scranton convention in 1901 had bland- 
ly disregarded the trustification of in- 
dustry over which public resentment had 
been aroused and committed itself defi- 
nitely to craft unionism. Instead of the 
carriage and wagon workers receiving 
any satisfaction, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor decided in 1903 that a car- 
riage painter was not a carriage worker 
who painted but a painter whe worked 
on carriages, and turned this craftsman 
over to the painters’ This began 
the official nibbling at the Carriage and 
Wagon Workers’ Union, Not welcoming 
annihilation, the latter refused to comply 
with the order and begged to have it 
reversed but the conventions of the A. 
F. of L. were adamant, _- 


The Autos Are Recognized 

This would not have been so important 
for the future were it not for the fact 
that the carriage and wagon were being 
replaced by the moter vehicle and the 
jurisdictional divisions Were being trans- 
ferred to the new industry. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor only discovered 
the automobile in 1908, when the up- 
holsterers’ union called for assistance in 
organizing the trimmefs and were prom- 
ised help. In 1910 the Carriage ‘and 
Wagon Workers’ International Union 
asked permission to insert the word “au- 
tomobile” in its title and extent its juris- 
diction accordingly. This opened up wide 
the whole question of craft autonomy 
and a conference was called in which the 
carriage workers’, blacksmiths’ and up- 
holsterers’ unions participated. The 
painters would not budge. An agree- 
ment was drawn up which provided (1) 
that the individual worker be permitted 
to choose the organization to which he 
preferred to belong; (2) that there be 
an interchange of working cards; (3) that 
the minimum initiation fee be three dol- 
lars and (4) that the unions act jointly 





in drawing up agreements with employers. 


sought to extend its jurisdiction to the With the jurisdictional question thus sup- 


posedly settled, the Carriage and Wagon 
Workers’ Union was granted the change 
of title. a 

All would have been well had not the 
blacksmiths at the 1912 convention- 
charged that the agreement had been vio- 
lated. The . carriage workers, they 
claimed, had lowered the ‘initiation fee 
to entice workers and had conceded the 
union label to shops where the black- 
smiths had not been organized. Confer- 
ences proved a failure and at the con- 
vention of 1913 4 joint resolution of pro- 
test was introduced by the degelates of 
the blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, 
metal. polishers, painters, patternmakers, 
machinists, carpenters, electricians and 
upholsterers. This united front fore- 
told a triumph for craft unionism. 

Union Charter Revoked 

When the Metal Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L. conducted a campaign in 
the Detroit automobile industry early in 





1914 the Carriage, Wagon and Automo- 
bile Workers’ Union which should have 
been most concerned, did not take part. 
The organizing drive failed chiefily be- 
cause of the unexpected depression that 
hit the industry but it served its pur- 
pose of notifying the Carriage, Wagon 
and Automobile Workers’ Union that its 
pretensions were not recognized. It was 
most natural, therefore, that the 1914 
convention of the A. F. of L. should 
order this union to strike the word 
“automobile” from its tile. The C. W. & 
A. W. I. U. refused to do so. It sug- 
gested councils for the automobile indus= 
try in various cities on the style of those 
in the building trades. A referendum 
vote among its membership revealed al- 
most unanimous support of the officers 
for by this time the union practically 
consisted entirely of automobile em- 
ployees. In 1918 the charter of the Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers, as the A, P. 
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of L. began to call it again, was revoked. 

The craft unions had won the day. 
The organization whose membership they 
tried to divide among themselves took up 
an independent existence as the United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Vehicle Work- 
ers and continued its activities as best it 
could. Its rivals lost interest in the 
automobile industry. Not until 1925 do 
we hear of the problem again in A. F. 
of L. ranks, and then the International 
Association of Machinists expressed a de- 
sire to organize mechanics in garages. 
That, of course, was not attacking the 
‘basic industry proper. We have already 
referred to the gesture of the Detroit 
convention of 1926. There the matter 
remains. 

So far as the regular trade union 
movement in the United States is con- 
cerned there is no union in the automo- 
bile industry; there are unions. Hence, 
there is no unionism. It may be that 
@ general union of semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers in the automobile indus- 
try is necessary. There is a move in that 
direction at present. Certainly, some 
intellectual and structural overhauling is 





in order. 





Lack of Political Solidarity 


Retards The Farmers’ Union 


By Murray E. King 

Ww a cooperative class organization 

deeply and extensively rooted 
throughout the agricultural states doing 
an enormous and increasing business and 
aiming definitely at a nation-wide co- 
operative system owned and operated by 
the actual producers, what are the pros- 
pects for the political development of this 
movement? 

Is it likely to drift definitely toward in- 
dependent political action as did the 
British cooperative movement when it 
founded the cooperative party and later 
merged it with the British Labor Party? 
Will the farmers’ cooperative movement 
of the United States follow the line of 
development of the Danish farmers’ co- 
operative movement, which virtually be- 
came the Party of the Left, lying be- 





tween the Socialists and the conserva- 
tives? Will it*become closely identified 
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~s-" — National 
ay in unorganized communi- 
‘fies “Wesiring information on how to 
organize local divisions of the Social- 
ist Party may obtain instructions, 
leaflets, charter applications, mem- 
‘bership cards, application cards and 
all other necessary information by 
William H. Henry, Na- 
Executive Secretary, 2653 
Boulevard, Chicago, 
Information regarding 
literature, platforms, etc., 
obtained from the National 
Oklahoma in Line 
The National Office addressed letters 
to khown Socialists in Oklahoma enclos- 
ing a ballot to ascertain how many de- 
sired to join the party, hold a state con- 
yention and nominate a ticket. Within 
a@ few days answers began to arrive and 
are still coming in. There is no 
ubt about the state convention, which 
will be announced later, and nomina- 
tion of a state ticket. 
: West Virginia Re-Organized 
West ia has been reorganized and 
@ local at Morgantown has also been or- 
A new State Secretary has 
4 selected in the person of John F. 
Higgins, P. O. Box 218, Star City. The 
Wew state officers have plans for a full 
‘state ticket, as well as a national ticket. 
A te will be sent to the national 
convention and a general organization 
carried on. The new state sec- 
already on the job, sending out 
letters and lining up the party organiza- 


Arizona 

' ‘The. National Office is sending ietters 
to a hundred or more old timers in Ari- 
) with the pw e of reorganizing 
‘ A list of live ones have agreed 

in this work. O. A. Ken- 
, District Secretary, is, as usual, :o- 
partin this connection. We hope 
some one who can take charge 
re-organization of the state, some 
ho is near enough to allow a sav- 
railroad fare. 

Arkansas 
An old timer and a — wire in Ashen 
agrees to help put the movement on 
feet in that state. Comrades in Ar- 
kansas should write to the National Head- 
quarters what cooperation can be ex- 
pected from them. 
Help Necessary 

Our active members must not forget 
that we can put the Socialist Party to 
the front this campaign if financial help 
is given so that the states may be organ- 

and state and national tickets sel- 
. At least a dozen organizers should 
be in the field. 

, Jewish and Finnish Delegates 

‘he Jewish and Finnish Federations 


eady selected their delegates to 
the ie jonal Convention and have in- 
forriied ‘the National Headquarters that 
they! will, pay their own expenses. 
wers Idaho 
opthite ‘Secretary Cammans, is going a- 
head with organization work and is also 
raising a fund to assist in paying the ex~ 
of their delegate to the National 
vention. He has raised quite a sum 
and has pledges from others. It 
ig-mow suggested that Pocatello can be 
and plans are under way. 


i 


t 
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dons 4 Texas 
jBtate Organizer David Curran, of Dal- 
Jas, writes that he will donate one dollar 
each month to the National Campaign 
Fund to organize in the unorganized 
states, and he expects others to follow his 
lead that state. Texas will be rep- 
resented at the national convention. 
Ohio 
State Convention on 
The te Convention of iio, an- 
Ptor Feb. 25 and 26, will be roy 
; Workmen's Center all, 3467 East 147t 
- Baty Cleve’ Locals and Branches 
smaking nominations for delegates to 
National Convention. It is evident 
the’ state officers in Ohio are up and 
and the membership will cooperate 
fully and get the best possible results. 
Montana 
Favorable Elections ; 
There are four counties in this state 
where there is a fighting chance to elect 
Socialists to the legislature but agricul- 
ture is prostrate and thousands of work- 
ers are unemployed which makes it diffi- 
‘cult to raise campaign funds. There will 
he} 


municipal elections in the spring 
pare also promising for a heavy 
yote. A thousand Socialist 
some months ago 


| been 
Of 500 is gone. é 
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Illinois 
Chicago Y. P. S. L. 

The history and progress of the labor 
youth movement in Palestine was told 
by Meyer Halushka, active Chicago So- 
cialist, who has returned from Palestine, 
at the Forum of the Young People’s So- 
cialist League. The young laborites are 
organized in cominuaes, with two ideals: 
to rebuild Palestine and establish a so- 
cial order based upon production for use 
|}and not for profit. 

The Forum is held every Friday eve- 
ning st their new headquarters in the 
National Socialist Institute, 3322 Dougles 
Boulevard, Chicago. The Secretary is 
Pearl Greenberg, 1243 S. Homas avenue, 
Chicago. 


° 
Indiana 
Organization Work 

Plans are being worked out for organi- 
zation work throughout the state. The 
State Executive Committee plans re-or- 
ganizing the inactive locals. Letters are 
being sent to non-members over the state, 
asking them to sign the application blank 
and become a member. In cases where 
|a local may be organized, Emma Henry, 
| State Organizer, will be sent. Some mon- 
} ey has arrived from comrades to assist 
= organization work. The State Secre- 





tary is Effie M. Mueller, 229 S. Keystone | 


Indianapolis. 


. 
Pennsylvania 
Easton Organized 
Easton is also feeling the effect of the 
| victory in Reading. W. Inderlest has been 
carrying on active propaganda there for 
several months and after securing sev- 
eral members at large for the State Or- 
ganization, has finally organized a branch 
with ten members of which he is secre- 


tary. 
Pottstown Active 
The revived local has held two suc- 
cessful a meetings and is also 
arranging a miass meeting for James H. 
Maurer who will speak on “What I Saw 
in Russia.” Mary Winsor of Haverford 
recently spoke on “‘Women in Russia” and 
in spite of a heavy rain it was the best 
meeting held in years. Pottstown is in 
Montgomery County, about eighteen miles 
south of Reading. At one time the party 
elected several councilmen and the mem- 
bers still own their own headquarters. 
Reading to Organize County 
With rural Berks as the next point of 
attack, the Socialists of Reading ap- 
pointed a sub-committee on organization. 
Reports from a number of towns through- 
out the county indicate that the workers 
of Shillington, Mohnton, Hamburg and 
other important boroughs are interested 
in Socialism as a result of the party’s 
victory in this city. The organization of 
party branches in as many sections of 
the county as possible will be a power- 
ful factor in electing William C. Hov- 
erter to the State Senate this year and 
breaking down the barrier of prejudice 
which has prevented Socialist gains in 
the past. 
New England 
Chances for putting up a ticket in 
Maine are beginning to brighten up a 
little, but the other states outside of 
Massachusetts are lagging behind. 
State Office Notes 
Interest in our anti-injunction bill and 
the unemployment insurance bill contin- 
ues keen although the hearings have been 
held. We will of course continue the 
fight another year. 
Dorchester 
The Forum at Wellington Auditorium 
|}has been immensely successful. August 
|Claessens and George E. Roewer have 
|had large crowds Mayor Bakeman of 
Peabody will be the speaker next Sun- 
day on Free Speech Norman Thomas 
will speak Feb. 26, and Frank R 
|waith March 4. Meetings begin promptly 
| at 11:00 a. m. 
Lewis’ Dates 

| Alfred Baker Lewis’ dates so far are 
jas follows Feb. 19, Congregational 
|Church of No. Weymouth at 7:30, on 
‘The Economic Basis for Brotherhood;”’ 
| Feb. 20 at 6:00 p. m. at King Wah Loh 
| restaurant, 16 Tyler street, Boston, mect- 
ling for the Fellowship of Youth for 
| Peace, subject, “Economic Basis for 


| avenue. 





Brotherhood;” Feb. 23, Y. M. C. A. Forum | 
}at 8:30, 316 Huntington avenue, Boston, | 


same subject; March 7, Worcester C. L 
| U., Subject, “Unemployment and Unem- 
|ployment Insurance;” March 12, Inter- 
| denominational Minister’s Alliance at 2:30 
p. m., 454 Massachusetts avenue, Sub- 
ject, “Economic Basis for Brotherhood.” 


New Jersey 
Newark Banquet 
Local Essex County is making arrange- 


distributed and another }ments for a “Victory Banquet” to cele- 


brate the recent Socialist victory in Read- 


aie 


Cross- | 


jing, Pa. Socialist Mayor J. Henry Stump 
| will be the guest of honor and William 
Morris Feigenbaum will speak on “Our 
Immediate Problems.” The banquet will 
be held Saturday evening, Feb. 25, at the 
|New Workmen’s Circle Bldg., 190 Bel- 
mont avenue, Newark. Tickets are $1.25 
|per plate and may be obtained from 
|County Secretary Andrew P. Wittel, 44 
| Linden avenue, Belleville, N. J. 

A call has been issued for a meeting of 
Local Essex County, at Party Headquar- 
| ters, 53 So. Orange avenue, Newark, 
| Monday evening, Feb. 20. Nomination of 
| candidates for the next election and other 
| important business will be taken up at 
| this meeting. 


. New York State 


| 

| Convention Delegates 

State Secretary Merrill announces that 
nominations for delegates at large to 

the National Convention close Feb. 18, 
and for district delegates a few days 
later. So far thirteen comrades have 
been nominated for delegate at large, and 
|while some will decline there will be 
a good field to choose from. In making 
up referendum ballots it has been the 
custom to arrange the names of no- 
|minees alphabetically. 

Primary Elections 

Designation petitions to fill party po- 
sitions at the spring primary may be 
| filed Feb. 28, and must be filed by March 
|6. A meeting for the organization of the 
official State Committee elected at the 
| primary will be called in New York City 
sometime during the National Conven- 
tion. Official committees elected at the 
primary must meet and organize within 
fifteen days after the election. 

Troy and Cohoes 

Locals Troy and Cohoes have adopted 
resolutions calling upon the city admi- 
nistrations to transfer money from the 
snow-removal items of their budgets in 
order to provide work for the unemploy- 
ed. Very little money has been used 
this year for the purpose of snow re- 
moval. That the unemployment pro- 
;blem upstate is becoming serious is in- 
| dicated by a statement made at the meet- 
| ing of the Schenectady central labor 
| body to the effect that as many as 800 
men were hanging around the munici- 
{pal public works department every 
morning. Schenectady organized labor 
will ask the city to proceed with its 
| building program forthwith. State Sec- 
|retary Merrill, in a circular letter to lo- 
cals, has made the point that the time 
is opportune for distributing the Kirk- 
patrick pamphlet “Out of Work,” and 
loffers such pamphiets free in small 
; quantities to individuals who will pro- 
mise to distribute them. 

Buffalo 

Study Class dates have been changed, 
second and fourth Friday of each month. 
The next meeting will be held Feb. 24, 
8:15 p.m., at the East Side Labor Ly- 
ceum, 1644 E. Genesee street, (near Doat) 
side entrance. Subject, “The World in 
the Making.” Discussion leader, Frank 
Ehrenfried. All readers of The New 
Leader are invited. 

The Saur-Kraut Supper held Feb. 9 
was a success. To all those who were 
invited and did not attend, you missed 
a good time. Many activities are plan- 
ned for Local Buffalo in the futture. 

Italian Branch 

Italian readers of The New Leader are 
/invited to attend a Forum, being held 
at the Faso Hall, Carolina and Trenton 
streets, every third Friday of each month. 
| Next meeting, Feb. 17 8:00 p.m. James 
Battistoni spoke to a well attended meet- 
ing on Jan. 20. The Italians are hope- 
ful for a great revival of the Branch. 


. 
Yipseldom 

Members of the League Organization 
|Committee and circle organizers will 
|meet Saturday, Feb. 18, 3 p. m., at the 
|Rand School. At this meeting definite 
; work will be assigned to members of the 
committee. 

Alice Cohen, former organizer of Cir- 
cle 2, Brooklyn, will speak over station 
|W E VD on Saturday, Feb. 25, at 9:45 
p. m Her subject will be “Youth and 
| Social Education.” 
| De Nio to Lecture 

Pierre De Nio will lecture to the mem- 
bership of Circle Two and Nine Juniors 
j}at their meeting Friday night, Feb. 18. 
De Nio will speak on “Cooperation.” 
Comrades from all junior and senior 
circles welcome to this lecture. 

Circle Two 

Circle Two Senior held a social last 
week that was one of the best ever 
held under its auspices. A slight fi- 
nancial gain was made by the circle. 

On Sunday, Feb. 19, the circle will 
meet at 7.30 a.m. for a hike. In the 
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evening of the same day an educational 
program has been arranged. Helen 
Glantz will speak on “Socialism and Mo- 
therhood” and Sol. Riven will discuss, 
“The Value of Philosophy.” The circle 
headquarters are the Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum, 219 Sackman street, Brooklyn. 


New York City 


Spring Primary Petitions 
The primary petitions for the nomina- 
tion of Official National Convention De- 
legates, State Committee and County 
Committees are now ready for circula- 
tion among enrolled voters. Every ac- 
tive Socialist must give some: time to 
obtaining signatures for these petitions. 
Comrades are requested to report to their 
branch headquarters or to the County 
or City Offices. These petitions must 
be signed and complete by Feb. 28. It 
is imperative that every comrade help 
in this work. ¢ 
Anniversary Meeting 
Friday, Feb. 24, a meeting will be held 
in the Debs Auditorium, Peoples House, 
7 East 15th street, at 8:30 p.m. by the 
City Organization and the Rand School, 
to celebrate the 80th anniversary of the 
publication of the Communist Manifesto, 
the. famous document written by Karl 
Marx and Frederick Engels, which he- 
ralded the beginning of the international 
Socialist movement. An appropriate pro- 
gram is being arranged. Speakers will 
include Morris Hillquit, Jacob Panken 
and Algernon Lee. There will be a fine 
musical program. Branches are urged 
not to arrange any meetings in conflict 
with it. 
Theatre Party 
The Executive Committee, Local New 
York City has made tact with the 
Theatre Guild for the entire house of the 
Republic Theatre for Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 28. The play is “Porgy”, one 
of the most successful productions of the 
Theatre Guild this year. Comrades who 
have not seen this play and those who 
want to see it again are informed that 
the theatre is at the disposal of the So- 
cialist Party for that evening. Herman 
Rivkin, of the City Executive Commit- 
tee, is in charge of this performance and 
every branch will receive its quota of 
tickets. The proceeds go to the City 
Executive Committee. 
MANHATTAN 
Italian Branch 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 21, the Y. P. 
S. L., will cooperate with the Italian 
Branch in running a dance in the Debs 
Auditorium, 7 East 15th street. A six- 
piece band will furnish music. Admis- 
sion is 50 cents. Comrades are urged 
to purchase tickets and make this a ga- 
la affair. Tickets can be procured from 
circle secretaries or at City Office. Ita- 
lian comrades can purchase tickets 
through secretaries of the various branch- 
es. 


Upper West Side 

A well attended meeting was held last 
Thursday evening. Ethelred Brown 
spoke on “Capital Punishment.” The 
branch made a donation of $25.00 to the 
City Office. The membership is now cir- 
culating primary petitions. 

BRONX 
Central Branch 

The branch will meet Tuesday, Feb. 
21, at 1167 Boston Road. Important mat- 
ters vital to the branch are on the order 
of business. 

5th A.D. 

This new branch meets Friday, Feb. 
17. Henry Fruchter will speak on 
“Socialism in the United States.” Meet- 
ings are held at the Freeman Mansion, 
1243 Southern Boulevard. On Friday 
evening, March 2, I. George Dobsevage 
will speak on “Murder as a Fine Art.” 
In the near future a mass meeting will 
be arranged for the enrolled voters. 

Branch Seven East 

A well attended meeting was ‘held Sun- 
day, Feb. 12. An inteersting discussion 
took place on questions of education and 
organization. It was decided to arrange 
for an enrolled voters meeting at 2095 
Daly avenue, the latter part of this 
month. An effort will be made to visit 
enrolled Socialist voters and obtain new 
members. Nominations were made for 
National Convention delegates. Two de- 
legates to the Bronx County Committee 
were elected. 


2nd A.D. 

A special meeting will be held Friday 
evening, Feb. 17 at 420 Hinsdale street 
The members are urged to assist in cir- 
culating primary petitions. Plans are be- 
ing proposed for a number of enrolled 
Socialist voters meetings. It has also 
been decided to have a speaker at every 
business meeting in order to enliven the 





proceedings and promote the attendance. 
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4-14th A.D. 

Branch metings have been changed 
from Monday to Tuesday evenings in 
the club-rooms, 377 South 3rd_ street. 
The membership is urged to assist in 
circulating primary petitions. An effort 
will be made to make better contacts 
with the enrolled voters. 


16th A.D. 

The Sunday afternoon forum continues 
interesting and attendance is improving. 
Lectures for the next few weeks include 
Tim Murphy, Giralomo Valenti, William 
Karlin, McAlister Coleman, Louis Wald- 
man and August Claessens. Monday eve- 
ning, Feb. 27;°a mass meeting will be 
held in a large hall in Bensonhurst and 
every Socialist enrolled voter in the 16th 
A. D. will be invited as well as sympa- 
thizers. Speakers are Jacob Panken, Au- 
gust Claessens, B. Botwinick. Efforts will 
be made to obtain new members among 
Socialists who have recently moved into 
this section. 

18th A.D. 

The membership barometer of the 18th 
A.D. continues to rise. At the meeting 
Feb. 10, Frank Brodsky added two more 
members to his long list. J. L. Afros ac- 
counted for one and Simon Sarasohn, 
who in the old days was considered a 
champion recruiting agent for the 23rd 
A.D., has now entered the lists in earnest 
with one recruit to his credit. Sy says 
he will now chase likely victims for So- 
cialist Party membership. Here is one 
time we are all for “Sy” 100 per cent. 
The, 18th now has a membership of 56 
and still going strong. 

The talk this week by Dr. Louis Sa- 
doff was in line with the tradition es- 
tablished. It was informative, lucid 
and provocative of interesting discussion. 
The members had to be chased out of 
headquarters at midnight. At the Feb. 
17 meeting, a continuation of the dis- 
cussion on the Agenda of the Coming 
National Convention of the Socialist 
Party will take place. The Branch meets 
at 1465 St. Marks avenue. Comrades 
and friends are cordially invited. 

23rd A.D. 

The big annual event of Brownsville, 
will take place Saturday evening, March 
3. This is the annual ball of Brownsville 
comrades in the Brownsville Labor Ly- 
ceum. A Journal is being published and 
it is expected that through the ads ob- 
tained for it as well as through the 
ticket sale, the deficit incurred in the 
last campaign will be wiped out. Min- 
nie Weisberg, organizer, Minnie Mesiter, 
William Lichstrahl, Mrs. Katz and others 
are actively engaged in spurring the 
members to make this affair the most 
succeesful in the history of this excel- 
lent branch. 

Coney Island 

The Coney Island Branch of the Jew- 
ish Socialist Verband is showing signs 
of revival. New members are being ob- 
tained and an excellent Sunday evening 
Forum is conducted. Secretary Claes- 
sens lectured again last Sunday evening 
and was greeted by a capacity audience. 
The comrades are engaged in circulating 
the primary petitions. Other activities 
are contemplated for the future. 

22nd A.D. 

Dr. W. B. Robinson of the 22nd A. D. 
will speak at headquarters, 218 Van 
Sicklen avenue on “Single ,Cell Organi- 
sims.” Everybody is getting ready for 
our re-union and dance which will be 
held Saturday evening, Feb. 25, at 
headquarters. Admission is fifty cents. 

13-19th A. D. 

This branch, though not very active 
nor growing in membership, is prepar- 
ing to increase its membership. Its Sun- 
day morning Forum with Comrade Vla- 
deck as speaker continues to be the most 
successful undertaking of this character. 
Petitions are now being circulated for 
signatures of Socialist enrolled voters. 
At the last meeting a donation of $50.00 
was made to the City Office. 

QUEENS 
Sewer Meeting in Jamaica 

The Queens sewer scandal, in the light 
of a Socialist or labor administration, 
will be the subject of a lecture and de- 
bate Sunday evening, Feb. 19 at 8906 
16lst street (Herriman avenue) under 
the auspices of Branch Jamaica, S. P., 
and Branch 221 of the Workmens Cir- 
cle. 

James Oneal and Barnet Wolff will be 
the principal speakers and Dr. Benja- 
min Salkoff will preside. Alderman Geo. 
U. Harvey, who is playing a prominent 
part in uncovering the sewer scandal has 
been invited to attend the lecture and 
give his views on the prevention of simi- 
lar happenings in the future and he 
has agreed to speak. Admission is free 





and readers of The New Leader are urg- 
ed to come and bring their friends. 


, Sea ere ee 


with the working class political movement 
of America as have the cooperative move- 
ments of many European countries with 
the European working class political 
movement? oe 
Most interesting of all, what is Tikély 
to be the position of the Farmers’ Union 
in 1928 in the present attempt to form 
a farmer and labor political front this 
year? . 
In the first place, the Farmers’ Union 
is committed to an advanced economic 
program—one which would modify con- 
siderably the present system in the di- 
rection of Socialism or cooperative de- 
mocracy. Its “nonpartisan” efforts to 
obtain favorable legislation springs from 
@ more radical root than that of the 
American Federation of Labor. The old 
capitalist politcial parties are not nearly 
so deeply rooted in the Farmers’ Union 
as they are in the A. F. of L. Among 
the leaders of the Farmers’ Union are 
a large proportion of liberals and radi- 


cals—and a good sprinkling of Socialists | 


who fondly hope the day is not far off 
when the Union members will vote sol- 
idly as they work—for a real cooperative 
system. When the Farmers’ Union has 
passed through the progressive stages of 
“nonpartisan” efforts to obtain laws and 
conditions favorable to cooperative growth 
and have demonstrated the inevitable 
fact that capitalist parties will not per- 
mit the passage of laws calculated to 
build up a rival economic system, they 
will begin to look in the direction of 
a workers’ party. 

Aside from the essentially radical ideal 
of the Farmers’ Union, which is to con- 
struct a nation-wide cvoperative system 
which will serve at the cost of service 
as an immense organ of economic self- 
supply for the producers, their immedi- 
ate political program, adopted at their 
national convention last summer, among 
other things demands the following: 

1.—Abolition of military training 
high schools and colleges. i 

2.—the enactment of the Senator Nor- 
ris plan of government ownership ‘and 
operation of Muscle Shoals. : 

3.—Control of the Federal Land Bank 
by farmer stockholders as the law pro- 
vides. 

-—That there shall be no further re- 
duction of Federal income tax ratés, es- 
pecially in the higher brackets. 

5.—An adequate Federal inheritance 
tax. 

6.—Passage of a bill by congress can- 
taining all the essential features of the 
McNary-Haugen bill which would put the 
government in the world marketing busi- 
ness on a huge scale. 

7.—THAT THE GOVERNMENT IM- 
MEDIATELY TAKE OVER AND OP- 
ERATE THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKING SYSTEM, ASSUME CON- 
TROL OF THE ISSUANCE OF CUR- 
RENCY AND FURNISH CREDIT. TO 


in 


THE PRODUCERS AT A LOW RATE | 


OF INTEREST, AND THAT THE IN- 
FLATION AND DEFLATION OF CUR- 
RENCY AND CREDITS BE ABSOLUTE- 
LY CONTROLLED BY CONGRESS. 
This political struggle has drawn the 


Farmers’ Union into an alliance com- 
posed of 22 farmer organizations, known 
as the Corn Belt Federation. The Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation constitute the backbone of this 
federation. The whole weight of this 
éoalition at present is directed toward 
breaking up partisan Republican and 
Democratic affiliations and training the 
farmers to vote for their class interests— 
to vote as farmers and not as Repub- 
licans or Democrats. 

A recent official statement by the sec- 
retary of the Corn Belt Federation, A. 
W. Ricker, advising the members regard- 
ing their political duties in 1928, is cop- 
ied with approval in all the Corn Belt 
Federation papers. After outlining the 
plan of political attack, which is to send 
all the farmers possible to the old party 
conventions with the object of com- 
pelling full recognition of the farmer 
program, Mr. Ricker further advises, us- 
ing the Republican party as an illustra- 
tion: 

“If we are not powerful enough to 
nominate a Republican presidential can- 
didate who is committed both by his past 
performances and present pledges to a 
real program for agriculture, then we 
| Should be courageous enough to say to 
| the reactionary Republican bosses, ‘Very 
well, you have nominated your man and 
he shall not get our votes.’ 

“Until we are ready to do that we will 
not impress the industrial barons of this 
nation who now control the Republican 
party with our sincerity and common 
sense. 

“If the farmers of the middle west are 
not ready to vote against an opponent 
of real farm legislation just because tet 
opponent happens to be a Republican, 
then we might as well give up the fight, 
because we will never win a victory until 
we quit being partisan Republicans and 
Democrats and start in acting together 
as a farming class determined to have 
what belongs to us regardless of its effect 
on politics and politicians. That is the 
way the other fellows got theirs, and 
that’s the only way we will ever get 
ours.” 

Voting together as a class to control 
old party primaries and conventions and 
party machinery for the purpose of us- 
ing one or the other of the old. paries 
to realize their program was exactly 
the method employed by the farmers’ 
Nonpartisan League of Minnesota. It is 
entirely different from the “nonpartisan” 
Policy of the American Federation of 
Labor, which leaves the primaries and 
conventions,and the old party machinery 
in the hands of the capitalist enemy. 

Labor’s “Nonpartisan League” has given 
us nothing. The farmers’ Nonpartisan 
League gave us the Farmer-Labor Party 
of Minnesota and the Farmer-Labor 
movement of the United States. There 
are good reasons for believing that the 
Farmers’ Union and the Corn Belt Fed- 
eration are in the same process of evo- 
| lution that the farms’ Nonpartisan 
| League was when it wah changing into 
|the Farmer-Labor Party, and that 1928 
Sve show a real advance in this direc- 

ion. 








When. Bats See Light 


(Continued from page 3) 
pensions. But its Manhattan investiga- 
tor in an unguarded moment confides: 
“It is only now and then that one en- 
counters the former industrial employe 
with pension. Not so the city workers. 
They are on every block” (p. 94). 

The investigators of the Civic Federa- 
tion also found that only 44.6 per cent 
of the men interviewed were fully able to 
work; 29.8 per cent could do light jobs 
only, while 25.6 per cent were totally 
disabled (p. 48); 38.3 per cent of the 
men were completely without occupations 
(p. 50). Of 2,154 men studied 47.3 per 
cent, or almost half the number, had 
been with the same employer for 20 
years or longer (p. 56). A little ovér 40 
per cent of the men and about one-half 
of the women were already receiving aid 
from children, relatives, friends and ptib- 
lic and private charities. 

The Civic Federation’s carefully edited 
report does not give a complete descrip- 
tion of the nature and characteristics of 
the populations selected for the investi- 
gation. Only thus could a fair analysis 
of the data be made. Cities as varied 
in size and conditions as New York an@ 
Newark on the one hand and Williams- 
port, Pa., and Meriden, Conn., on the 


other hand, are lumped together for the 


general conclusions. In Manhattan, 12 


Assembly Districts were taken as the/| 


field of operation but no inkling is given 
of the number interviewed in each’ dis- 
trict and no attempt is made to classify 
the data by these iocalities. However, the 





Manhattan investigator admits that per- 
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sons interviewed in this Borough “include 
an aristocratic old banker of 90 still man- 
aging his affairs single-handed and ruth- 
lessly dictating to his several sons; the 
elderly gentleman of 101 years so active 
both in business and socially that an 
appointment to interview him had to be 
made” (p. 91). (What a brilliant idea 
to interview Chauncey M. Depew or John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., on the subject of their 
security in old age!) 

Indeed, only the investigators whose 
individual comments could not be ‘n- 
terpreted” or “edited” give a frank idea 
of what some of the facts actually dis- 
| closed. Thus the Manhattan investiga- 

tor comments: “among the aged likely 
| to become dependent, there were encoun- 
} tered none with gambling tendencies,—no 
|dabblers at cards, pool or stocks. .. . 

Among those facing possible dependency, 

the fear of ‘The Island’ surmounts that 
| of the call of the Great Reaper.” The 
| Buffalo investigator discovered that “the 
| manual laborers of the survey age were 
| not found to be in so fortunate a state. 
| Their average salary is $18 a week” (p. 
| 96). The Newark and New Brunswick 
| investigator found that “57.7 per cent of 
| those interviewed had less than $2,000 
| in property; and among the 45.3 per cent 
having no assets of any kind, 65 per cent 
had no personal income from any ‘source 
(p. 84). 

This reviewer has learned at least one 
moral to preach from this report: Keep 
| the convictions of grandfather, if you 
| Wish to. But never go out to prove their 
truth by scientific facts. Facts are not 
fit for fools. Blessed be the blind, 
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~ American History for Workers 


An Outline — By James Oneal 








TOO MANY MINERS; 
TOO MANY ADMIRALS 
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HE lovely lady with her hair slicked boyishly 
back looked at me out of ¢old gray eyes, much 
as one might look at a forgotten portrait of Queen 
Victoria. She flicked her cigaret ashes with a red- 
tipped finger and drawled out, 
“My God, are people still interested in that sort 
of thing?” a eit 
At» once I cast desperately around for some hole 
in which to hide my shrinking self. My feelings 
were those of that horrid moment when a bustling 
young garage mechanic gave me a dirty look and 
said: “You mean to say you can’t drive a car? 
Why I didn’t know there was any man alive these 
days who couldn’t drive a car.” 


You see, I had inadvertently mentioned the sub- 
ject of politics to the lovely lady. We had been 
sitting in complete silence for so long that I figured 
it was up to me to say something and as I had 
just returned from a Socialist meeting, natyrally that 
was uppermost in my thoughts. fe 3 


That was my fatal mistake. It seems that among 
that intellectual set whose favorite song. is “What 
Does It Matter?” politics, Socialism, anything that 
has to do with what Spender calls ‘“‘The Public Life,” 
is as old-fashioned and as definitely out as what-nots, 
antimacassars and high-wheeled bicycles. 


With this outfit it is perfectly permissible to tell 
stories that would bring the blush of shame to the 
cheeks of a steam-fitter in the back room of a blind 
pig on the Bowery. You may discuss sex matters 
with all the frankness which characterizes the ad- 
vances of a mate-hunting tom cat. But, boys and 
girls, remember that politics is strictly taboo and 
that if you are dumb enough to drag politics in on 





THE REVOLUTION IN POLITICS 
AND LAW. American law and the ju- 
diciary bore the impress of the revolu- 
tion. The political retainers of the new 
ruling class worked out a political philo- 
sophy which matured at an early stage 
of the property revolution. Of this pe- 
riod Prof. Beard wrote: “They held that 
all of the natural resources of the coun- 
try should be transferred to private 
hands as speedily as possible, at a no- 
minal charge, or no charge at all, and 
developed with dashing rapidity. They 
also believed that the great intangible 
social property created by community 
life, such an franchises for street rail- 
ways, gas and electricity, should be trans- 
formed into private property. They sup- 
plemented their philosophy of property 
by a philosophy of law and politics which 
looked upon State interference .... as 
an intrinsic evil to be’ resisted at every 
point, and they developed a system of ju- 
rispudence which, as Senators having the 
confirming power in appointments and 
as counsel for corporations before the 
courts of the United States, they suc- 
ceeded in transforming into judicial deci- 
sions.” 

THE SUPREME COURT. The revolu- 
tion in the social order was also regis- 
tered by the Supreme Court when that 
body faced the situation of an American 
Empire possessing subject peoples abroad. 
The framers of the Constitution had ne- 
ver contemplated this but with the con- 
quest of foreign territory the court had 








ON THE WHEEL 





From the jackee ui “ine Subaltern on the Somme" (Dutton). 





the victors in the struggle for control 
of the economic structure. In 1900 the 
; Republicans deciared that they recog- 
| nized the “necessity of honest cooperation 
| of capital to meet new business condi- 
| tions, and especially to extend our rapidly 
| increasing foreign trade. The Demo- 
| crats were still denouncing. They urged 
| the enforcement of the Sherman Anti- 
| Trust Act of 1892, and demanded addi- 
| tional legislation. The next step in the 
| platform transition to the new order was 
acceptance of the revolution in property 
|and competition of the two parties to 
serve the new magnates of capital and fi- 
|} mance. The party declarations thereafter 
| approved “regulation” of trusts. Thus 
| the two parties became annexed as po- 
| litical departments of the great dynasties 
of capital. 

THE PARTY BROKERS. A hirearchy 
of political leaders evolved in harmony 
with the revolution in property. At the 
top was the national “boss,” sometimes 
the President of the republic himself and 
occasionally a member of the Senate or 
the Cabinet. Next in order were the 
state “bosses” and below them the local 
variety. The old aristocratic planters had 
gone to Congress and to the legislatures 
to look after their interests. The great 
magnates of capital left politics to the 
“bosses” who became specialists, the mag- 
nates supplying the funds for marketing 
candidates and occasionally buying a seat 
in the U. S. Senate. Legislation, franchis- 
es, contracts, subsidies, offices became ar- 
ticles of commerce sold, traded and bar- 


THAT in the Sam Hill has gotten into-our 

admirals? First, Admiral Margruder comes 
along and proclaims from the house tops (Saturday 
Evening Post) that as a means of offense and de- 
fense our Navy is as effective as a leaky teakettle 
at the botton of a duck pond. 

Next,. Admiral Brumby demonstrates before a 
naval court that there is nobody home above his 
shoulder straps. 

And now Admiral Plunkett, addressing the Re- 
publican National Club, breaks out with a bad case 
of woof and mouth disease, during which he pre- _ 
dicted immediate and inevitable war with somebody. 
not discovered yet. : 

Jerked up by the president, who doesn’t like 
talking admirals (God bless him), Plunkett claims 
he was misquoted, denies he predicted war and tells 
the reporters who had called on him for the “how 
come ?” 

“IT don’t remember what I did say. I am not in 
the habit of predicting war. Preparedness, in my 
mind and in the minds of all other army and navy 
men, leads to peace and not to war.” For the rest 
“You go to the record, my remarks were taken down 
stenographically, and find out what I really was say- 
ing for, search me, I can’t remember what I did 
say. 

Well, the reporters did go to the records and this 
is what they found: 


(A) A conversation between the Admiral and 
a German biographer during which the Admiral 
is said to have said to the author: 

“Don't worry, my friend, the penalty of efficiency 
is war. When a nation becomes too efficient, the 


ay 


nathan MANE ROTI WIENS «UE 


rest of the nations combine and pull her down. 
“There never has been and there never will be 

a great nation in this world that isn’t great on the 

sea. Just so long as you make that your policy, 


to decide its status. Did the Constitution 
extend to this territory? A series of tor- 
tuous decisions by the court answered, in 
substance, that certain parts did and 


gained for by two nation-wide political 
business firms. National elections be- 
came a matter of investments, increasing 
in amount each election till in 1920 the 


some labor struggles had assumed the; of industry to the great magnates, was 
character of brutal class wars with the evident in the party platforms. With the 
public powers, executives, sheriff's, mar- destruction of slave property the Demo- 
shalls and courts, often exceeding their; crats contested with the Republicans for 


a general conversation whole roomfuls of intellec- 
tuals will turn and rend you. 


If you really want to get along in intellectual cir- 
cles nowadays the smart thing to do is to profess 
complete ignorance of anything and everything that 
is going on in the world of affairs in general. Tell 
everybody that you never look at the papers. Leave 
the impression that such trivialities as wars, floods, 
and strikes, the gropings of the masses towards the 
light, the doings of dictators, the emergence of new 
economic and political forces, never for one moment 
ruffie the surface of your calm indifference. Go 
out and get an ivory tower for yourself. Go 
Mencken. Laugh scornfully through your nose when 
some naive enthusiast suggests that there might be 
something to think about every twenty-four hours 
besides your charming self. 


Well, then, what does one talk about? That's easy. 
First and foremost and most of the time you talk 
about yourself. It helps to throw out vague hints 
about the nearly completed masterpiece back home 
in the typewriter drawer. So many publishers have 
been pestering you for the privilege of bringing it 
out that fighting them off has become a frightful 
bore and really, you don’t know whether you will let 
the thing be published after all. Getting into print 
doesn’t mean much these days withwso many il- 
literate people scribbling away. 


When you have played this line to a finish, tell 
them about all the great, big, ‘normous, important 
people you have had lunch with recently. Don’t 
just cry out, “Ooh, look! I had lunch with Otto 
Kahn.” Be subtle about the business. Yawn a bit 
and then say, “As Otto said to me at Pierre’s the 
other day—” If you run into some stupid who thinks 
that you mean Otto, the lavatory man,, don’t let 
that disturb you. Everybody who really counts 
knows that there is only one Otto in New York 
and that his last name is Kahn. 


And when you are through retailing the latest 
wisecrack that F. P. A. made while you were beat- 
ing him at tennis up in the armory the other day and 
how Heywood Brown confided to you that, after all, 
life isn’t what it’s cracked up to be, take another 
tack and ride the publishers. Say that you just 
heard how the dirty dogs stole Freddy’s big idea. 
That biography of George Washington over which 
Freddy had been working for years. The’ biography 
that was to show George up as a two-fisted drink- 
ing person and a bit of a flirt to boot. Five years 
ago Freddy suggested the idea to a publisher and 
the low-lite went and stole it and now every place 
you look is filthy with Washington biographies. 

Go on and recount your own trying contacts with 
motion-picture producers. Tell the story about Gold- 
win and George Bernard Shaw and then say, “But 
what can you expect from such cattle?” That's the 
cue for the narration of how they turned down your 
scenario in which you introduced a situation where 
the heroine fell in love with the explorer from South 
Africa who had been a college mate of her hus- 
band’s. —-— 

This leads eventually to the back-bone of any in- 
tellectual conversation these days; “Who Keeps 
Who?” “Did you hear that Gwen is living with 
that Portuguese sign-painter? They say her hus- 
band is quite upset. The poor old dear. He always 
was old-fashioned.” ‘“What’s happened to Roberta’s 
last baby? Colored, wasn’t it?” “Are the Chauncey- 
Dennings still living together? Why they've been 
married all of three months.” “Oh, you mean El- 
truda? She left that man long ago. He was a ter- 
rible bore. Served on committees and read the news- 
papers, all that sort of thing.” 

ee | 

Above all things, if you want to be a big intel- 
lectual wowser, don’t forget to be rude. As Gertrude 
Stein might say, “Be rude. Be rude, rude, rude 
Always rude. Sometimes ruder.” 

When some wretched outsider Says, “How do you 
do?” give him a mean eye and say, “Do you really 
care?” If he tries to get off a funny story and asks 
“Did I ever tell you this one?” top-hat him by say- 
ing, “YOU never told me, but my nurse did.” ; 

If you are a man and are being introduced to a 
woman, for Heaven's sake don’t get up. Lie way 
— on ny a hold out one hand for her to 

e and say “Har yer?” wi y i 
osc y yer with your best English 

Do all these things and a vast intellectual kudos 
will be adde@ iinto you. You will Speedily acquire 
the reputation of being a wit and an emancipated 
person of parts. ; 


It’s the New Wreedom, folks, take a g00d look at it. 
They've sent enthusiasm for such quaint old things 
as the labor movement, civil liberties, the emancipa- 
tion of the workers, to the intellectual store-house 
All well enough for the old days “when we were all 
in the movement.” But hopelessly passe today. 

As the lovely lady said: 


“My God, are people still 
interested in that sort of jp arene 


thing ?” 
MeAlister Coleman. 


others did not. The parts that did not ap- 
ply to foreign territory were just those 
that would be of some value to its peoples 
while those that do apply were twisted 
into justification of American control. 
The painful reasoning of the solemn 
judges was evident from the majority 
views and the dissenting opinions of the 
minority members of the court. The Con- 
stitution “crumbled” as Mahan predicted 
it would when the test came. 

THE LABOR MOVEMENT. By the end 
of the nineteenth century the free lands 
of the West were gone and the wage 
workers were shut up in the wage sys- 
tem. The new epoch of the magnates in- 
herited the courts and judges and used 
them to issue injunctions against the 
trade unions. The great corporations 
came to employ private spies in the un- 
ions and private mercenaries—‘‘gunmen” 
—became common in industrial disputes. 
The Sherman Anti-Trust Act became a 
weapon against the unions. In 1903 suit 
was brought against the Danbury hatters 
for damages and in 1915 the employers 
were awarded three-fold daniages, the 
sum, $214,911, being contributed by the 
trade unions. 

Before the turn of the new century 





Stolberg Recommends 
McAlister Coleman 
For The Nobel Prize 


Editor, The New Leader: 

Some time ago McAlister Coleman noti- 
fied me, out of a clear sky and from sheer 
love of learning, that my knowledge of 
modern psychology is imperfect. Though 
notoriously humble by nature I was not 
persuaded, and meekly heaved the elec- 
tric iron at his head. Unfortunately I am 
too broad-minded and missed my aim, 


tion about my scholarship. He remained 
unconvinced and loosened the sashweight 
for further discussion. His final rebuttal, 
which I refrain from quoting, having no 
esire to interfere with your mailing privi- 
leges, undoubtedly gave him the debate 
on points. 

Nonetheless, lingering doubts still as- 
sailed me. But these McAlister has com- 
pletely removed by his brilliant piece in 
last week’s NEW LEADER on Dr. John 
B. Watson, the well known psychologist 
of the J. Walter Thompson Advertising 
Laboratories for the advancement of pure 
science. Mc shows that, contrary to his 
claims, even Dr. Watson does not think 
with his “guts,” and that the redoubtable 
Doctor is enabled to create the illusion of 
a ventriloquist philcsophy by an old 
trick he has learned from his late la- 
mented teacher, Sherlock Holmes. Mc 
also finally disposes of the central prop 
of behaviorism, the celebrated Nursery- 
Pogrom Experiment, in which Dr. Wat- 
son thinks he proves his doctrine that 
we are nothing but glorified Unstriped 
Muscles by infantile vivisection. Mc 
shows conclusively that infants cry when 
ituck by needles or in contact with boil- 
ing oil because they reject and not be- 
cause they approve of Dr. Watson's 
theories. 

But I can say no more about Dr. Wat- 
son, for McAlister Coleman has said all 
there is to say on the subject. My only 
regret is that he has published his find- 
ings in a labor paper instead of submit- 
ting them for a doctoral dissertation at 
Salamanca. At any rate, I am sending 
ais column to the “Zeitschrift der Psy- 
chologischen Wissenchaftslehre fuer die 
Reine Experimentheilmethode”, whose 
American representative (on a commis- 
ion basis) I have the honor to be. I 
hould have also sent his column to 
he Marx-Popoff Psychologitchesky Insti- 
ute in Moscow (MAPOPSY), of which I 
im proud to be the American nucleus 
‘or the capture of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
were I not fearful that in some ways his 
critique of behaviorism might be inter- 
preted by the Psychoplenum as a coun- 
ter-Proletcult deviation. But I did cable 
to Joe Stalin to send a sickle and ham- 
mer, with which I hope to decorate Mc 
in our next argument. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG. 
- vc 








thus failing to shake his curious aberra- | 


‘electing none. 


powers and virtually cooperating with | 
corporations to crush strikes and destroy | 
trade unions. The Homestead strike of 
steel workers in 1892, the Cripple Creek 
strike of miners in 1894, the Pullman 
strike of the same year, the second Crip- | 
ple Creek strike of 1903-1904, are a few, 
of the most notable of these labor wars. | 

THE PARTY PLATFORMS. The pass- 
ing of power from individual property to, 
corporate property, from small owners 


the privilege of serving property in ca- 
pital. Still servants of the lesser capital- 
ists in 1888 when the small owners were 
Still powerful, the two platforms bitterly 
denounced concentrated capital. The Re- 
publicans declared their opposition “to 
all combinations of capital, organized in 
trusts or otherwise” and repeated this in 
1892. By the end of the century it was 
apparent that the lesser capitalists no 
longer ruled, that corporate masters were 





NE with an elementary knowledge 

of our system of representation in 
city councils, state legislatures and Con- 
gress knows that it is absurd, out of date, 
provides for misrepresentation, over-ro- 
presentation, under-representation and 
insures minority rule through plurality 
elections in single-member districts. Most 
of the modern progressive nations provid> 
for some system of representation that 
avoids minority rule and gives political 
parties and groups representation in pro- 
portion to the votes they cast. We how- 
ever, adhere to a system that comes down 
from the eighteenth century. In the in- 
dustrial states like New York another 
absurdity has appeared. Although more 
voters live in the cities than in the rural 
districts the latter have larger repres- 
entation in the legislatures than the city 
voters. 


In the past thirty years articles and 

|pamphlets have appeared on proportional | 
representation and yet hardly a dozen ci- | 
ties have charters which provide for | 
this modern system of representation. The : 
appearance of a book by C. G. Hoag an‘ 
G. H. Hallett, Jr., (Proportional tinal 
entation. New York, The Macmillan Co. | 
|$5) brings within 50 pages the most | 
|comprehensive work on this subject th: | 
| has appeared. It is thorough in it pres- | 
}entation of the subject and one cannct 

|read it without being impressed with th? 

|absurdities and injustices of the presen’ 

|system. Since the book appeared the | 
| quarterly publication of the Proportion 1 
| Representation League has presented an | 
interesting analysis of the federal election 

in the Canadian province of Manitoba and | 
|here the limit of absurdity was obtained. | 
| With five parties in the field the Con- 
| Servatives, who polled the largest vote, 
| did not elect a single representative Jus‘ 
as absurd is the fact that in the pre- 
ceding election the Conservatives polled 
|@ smaller vote and elected seven repre:- 
entatives In the recent election when 
the Conservatives lost all their representa- 
tives their vote was widely scattered; in 
the previous election when they were suc- 
cessful their vote was more concentrated 
}in seven districts. 

| We, have had similar absurdities in 
{city and state elections. For example, 
jin the Indiana election of 1912 the De- 
mocratic Party received a minority of 
the vote cast but elected all of the 13 
Congressmen. In the election of 1918 the 





|Democrats polled nearly the same vote 


but did not elecet one Congressman The 
difference in the percentage of the total 
vote polled by the Democrats in the two 
elections was the difference between 45.5 


|percent and 44.3 percent but the differ- 


ence in representation was the differ- 
ence between electing 13 Congressmen and 
Such a system of repre- 
sentation would not tolerated for a 
moment by those who really understand 
what representative demcecracy mea 

In New York State the Democrats are 
complaining about the over-representa- 
tion of up-state Republicans in the 
Legislature. It is unfair to the large 
cities, especially New York, but these 
same Democrats who want this inequity 
wiped out pay no attention to the more | 


De 


|gross inequity inseparable from the pres- } 
jemt system of plurality representation 


The Democrats are only interested to | 
extend the grip of Tammany Hall up- 


The Need for Proportional Representation | 


state and so long as they are unwilling 
to go in for a thorougir overhauling ct 
our representative system and help to 
make it modern they have no legitimate 
complaint to make about the unfair bal- 
ance of rural against urban constituen- 
cies. 

This book on proportional representa- 
tion should be read by every man and 
woman who is at ul! interested in bring- 
ing the representative system up to date 
New York State should take the leader- 
ship in revising the system and making 
it something like an approach to fairness 
and representative of the views of the 
voters. 

James Oneal. 


Old Parties Kill 


Power Trust Probe 





(Continued from Page 1) 
kill any investigation by a Senate 
Committee. 

Senator Copeland of New York, fa- 
vorite and confidante of Governor Al 
Smith, was one of those who “flop- 
ped” over into the power trust camp 
on the vote. Those who voted as the 


Republican fund was over $8,000,000. Po- 
litical issues disappeared, the two par- 
ties became alike, and Congress came 
under the control of a handful of two- 
party leaders. In fact, Congress became 
a Diet of party nobles. Journalism felt 
the impress of the new property regime. 
With a few exceptions the old indepen- 


dent journals gave way to the corporate 


newspapers, the chain newspapers, and 
syndicated features. The old independent 
editors were supplanted by editors hired 
to conform to “policy.” The best pass- 
port to the judiciary was ; to the 
new form of property. 


srvice 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 

1. What form did the first combina- 
tions in industry ‘take during the rise of 
the great magnates and~why? 

2. What was the character of 
revolution in property effected by 
trust form of industrial organization? 

3. What were the economic reasons for 
the appearance of a militarist-imperial- 

philosophy at this period? 

4. What were the essential changes 
American foreign policy accompanying 
the revolution in property? 

5. How did the revol 
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Norris declared that when 
Trade Commission was 
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to investigate 


tivities of the General Elec- 


tric Company, it obtained an opinion 
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Attorney General to the ef- 
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An Introduction to its H istory and Science 
By FRED CASEY 


ing can thus be 
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lities, law and the j ry 
6. What effect did the revolution have 
on the workers and the labor movement? 
7. How did the property revolution af- 
fect the two major political parties, their 
platforms, ihe party organizations, their 
relations in Congress, legislation and 
journalism? 
FOR DISCUSSION 
What political an onomic 
sions are to be drawn f1 
tion in property, li 
ment? 
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| Drugless Health 
| A new book by 
Dr. Joseph H. Greer 
253 Pages 75 Tllustrations 
Health and long life by Natural 
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| Send Stamps or Money Order 
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and you follow it through, you are going to have 
war. I don’t care whether it is with Great Britain, 
or some other nation, you are going to have war 
just as surely as you are sitting in this room with 
me, if you dare not contest the control of the sea 
with your goods, not with your guns. 

“It is competition, gentlemen. It is economic in 
its origin and as long as we proceed along the lines 
we are traveling today, war is absolutely inevitable.” 
_ (B) Corrolary of above applied to present and 
future situation of the U. S. 

“If I read history correctly, and what we are 
doing today, we are nearer war today than we have 
ever been in our history, because we are too damned 
efficient.” ’ 

So there we are and it’s all there: 

lirst: Preparedness in the minds of all the army 
and navy men leads to peace and not to war. 

Second: When a nation becomes too efficient 
(industrially and commercially, which includes 
military and navy efficiency as a matter of course? 
the rest of the nations combine to pull her doy 
For confirmation consult the history of the holy, =~ 
liance of Russia, Prussia, Austria and England pul- 
ling down France during the Napoleonic wars. 
Also history of the holier than thou allies, France, 
Russia, Italy, England, Montenegro, Roumania, the 
United States and what not in the act of pulling 
down Germany for the glory of God, civilization 
and democracy. 

However, as preparedness is the only guarantee 
of peace and the sole insurance against defeat in 
war, France was not pulled down by the holy al- 
liance because she had not only the biggest and best 
military establishment of that time, but, also the 
greatest military genius of all times. I refer to 
Napoleon, the super-god of all the gold braided 
heaven-by-hell dumb bells everywhere. 

Neither, | am happy to say, was Germany pul- 
led down by the holier than thou alliance. Fig 
paredness averted the calamity. Being better pre- 
pared than all of them, for which we have the 
authority of all of them, Germany was not pulled 
down. Tirpitz is still high admiral of the imperial 
high fleet. Gott and Ich, the all highest war lord, 
still reigns in Berlin. 

Preparedness did it. Bury your little hammer, 
you pesky pacifists. You don’t know how to get 
peace. “We do.”’ Now be gaod. Fetch the battle 
ax, blow the cow horn, beat the Tom Tom, rattle 
the skulls and—‘Peace be with thee.” 

Folks, [| want another job. There are too many 
mines, too many miners and too many admirals. 
| want a job teaching history to up and coming 
admirals at Annapolis. I don’t know any more about 
dmiraling than an admiral but I know a little his- 
tory and a little history ought to go a long way at 
Annapolis 

Of course, all I learned from history is that every 
nation which sought preservation in preparedness, 
from Carthage and Rome to doleful Germany and 
lole-dispensing England, went to hell along the com- 

itive armament route. Teaching this may be a 

» discouraging to up and coming admirals but, 
as I said, there are too many mines, too many 
miners and a goderned sight too many mindless 
admirals. 





“Viva Sandino, Martyr!” 
iva France! Viva Central America! Viva 
, mart So thousands of people gathered 
in Guatemala City greeted the arrival of the Freneh 
iators ere Colonel Lindbergh had hardly left 
> town. 
“Viva Sandino, martyr!” Truly the common 
le, once the issue between freedom and tyranny, 
and slavery is seen, know whereof they 
1 instinctively. 


k, and 
martyr !”’ 


F > 
Sa ncline 
an 10 yr 


Viva Sandino, All Latin America 
1 the Rio Grande to the Straits of Magellan is 
ng that cry and all America north of the Rio 
rande will vet take it up. 
martyr!” Strange that the man 
of a continent was but 
kingman, a farmer-miner. 
and ever was. It is never the wise, the 
the mighty and the noble, but, as the Carpen- 
Nazareth said, the “weak ones of Earth,” 
arving. outraged worker or dreamer, who 
nen and women into action in the holy 
freedom, justice and human dignity. 
‘iva Sandino, martyr!” It js the age-long cry 
the Oppressed against the Oppressors, of the 
against the Empire. Viva  Sandine, 


Viva Sandino, 
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By 1. L, G. W., lt 
t Serves Workers in 


jiline M. Newman 


Wwho has worked for and with 

sational Ladies’ Garment 

for more than twenty 

ould like to add my voice in 
he Union Health Center. 

n_ years this institution—own- 

itrolied by the locals of the 


¥ 


has served the members 

| interest and a devotion that 
“Surpassed. The sympathy and 
with which each patient is 

¥ed marks the Health Center as 
srent” from other institutions in the 
Here the workers feel that 
creation. They own it. They 
fol it. It is their property, in short 
"Department of Health. They have 
t to feel as they do. For, if it were 

¢ their enthusiasm and support, this 
tion could not have lived and pros- 


‘f@ retuirn for their enthusiasm they 
hat “Fecéived the best there is in the 
fical profession—sincerity and honest 
 adylee . All modern equipment has beer 
d. The group of general physi- 
specialists who treat the mem- 
their families are all of high 
rank long experience. Their interest 
im ‘and devotion to the Health Center 
cannot be questioned. Whether they 
do ‘or do not’ get paid for their work 
(and it 4s a long time since they have 
‘been paid) they are still ready to do 
the best they can for the members who 
come to them. 
Enter the “Lefts.” 
| this however, is well known to the 
(or to most of them) of the New 

: der. Thousands upon thousands oi 
members of the International have been 
treated at the Health Center. What 1 
am trying to say here may be ancient 
history to the readers of the New Leader 

And then! 

_ Behold, new “saviors” have arisen in 

_ this particular industry! They must des- 

_ troy what others have built. They must 

n to show New York (and especially 
Russia) that the members of the Inter- 

c Ladies Garment Workers Union 
are re: for their kind of a revolution 
Hence, strife and struggle within the 
local Uniotis. Change of leadership. Bit- 
termess. Hatred. Disillusionment! The 
faithfulbbecome cynical. The enthusiastic 
become.indifferent. Forgotten are the 
glorious achievements of a quarter of a 
century, Forgotten are the many sacri- 
fices that went into the building of the 
International Union and its institutions. 
The Accomplishments in the field of edu- 

‘cation, organization, sanitation anc 
health are ‘scattered to the four winds!— 
temporarily at least. 

- © 48, theréfore, quite natural, that thc 
Health Center should be affected by the 
conditions existing in the industry as 2 
whole. When the “saviors” of the gar- 
ment industry assumed the leadership 
of the ‘locals they ignored the fact that 
the Left Wing membership was treated 
at the Health Center as well as others 
and that as such, the Center never was 
and ‘is hot now, mixed up in the interna’ 
political struggle. But while the local: 
under the new leadership sent their mem- 
bership to the Health Center, they failec 
to pay for the services. As a result, be- 
fore ‘they were forced to vacate their 
places of office, they owed the Health 


nf Center $8,000.00! They found it more 
ny 


Ly 
* 


* 


important to occupy themselves with ab- 
stracteand childish nonsense than keep 
a Health Center going. But, that, too. 
is ancient history, so we will say no more 
exétept, that it was this debt to the Health 
Center which put it in a rather strained 
position. 

The Health Center however, is coming 
into its own again. Not only will the 
members of the International locals con- 
tinue to use this unique institution, but 
orgafiized labor as a whole will be given 
an opportunity to use the services offered 
them. Already members and officers of 
the printing trades, upholstery trades, 
meén’s clothing trades, and many others, 
have been, and are now being treated in 
both the medical and dental departments 
of the Union Health Center. In order 
to acquaint the rank and file of the 
labor movement with this important fact, 
@ conference of all labor unions will be 
held toward the end of this month. 
Readers of the New Leader who are mem- 
bers of unions are asked to be on the 
lookout for the date and place of this 
forthcoming conference. 

is in the firm belief therefore that 
oe the International will emerge 
int#a brighter future that I urge the men 
and the women of the labor movement 


t© preserve the Union Health Center for 
that future. 





The true social objective is the full de- 
os wi of all human capacity, and 
y the conscious pursuit of this end 
Cam fecreate industrial life on a broader 
‘ana fuller basis providing space for beau- 
ty and time for leisure—Stephen Foy. 
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HAVE YOU AMBITIONS 
AS A SINGER, PIANIST, 
ELOCUTIONIST? 


If so, you will be interested in the : 
opportunity offered by 


The Angelus 
Allied Arts Club 
139 Macdougal St., New York City 


Free Scholarships in Voice, Piano 
and Elocution 


r Information Phone Spring 0551 | 
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avana CO érence 
Over WE Tue. 


Those interested in the facts of the 
Havana Conference on Latin American 
affairs and. in .the United States policy 
in the Caribbean area, will tune in on 
W E V D Tuesday, Feb. 21, to hear Hor- 
ace G. Knowles, forme? U. S. Minister 
to Nicaragua, and Lewis Gannett, The 
Nation correspondent, who has just re- 
surned from Havana. Mr. Knowles, at 
3:15 p. m¥ will talk on “Saving Nica- 
ragua.” Mr. Gannett’s subject at 10 
p.m. will be “The Farce at Havana.” 

An address by Carl D. Thompson, head 
of the Public Ownership League, dealing 
with “Thé Boulder Canyon Project,” will 
de broadcast by W E V D, Thursday, 
Feb. 23, at 9:45 p. m. At 10:30 p. m., 
she same evening, Frederick C. Howe, 
‘ormer U. S. Commissioner of Immigra- 
ion, will talk on “What the Co-operatives 
4re Doing in Europe.” McAlister Cole- 
nan will talk on “Labor Looks at the 
Week,” Saturday, Feb. 25th, at 9:15 
p. m. 


WEVD Programs 
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Sunday, February 19 
12:30 Weismantel’s Entertainers 
1:00 Mr..and Mrs. Chatterbox 
Monday, February 20 
:00 School Hour 
:00 George Rael, bass 
:20 Dudley Powers, cellist 
:40 Mary Siegrist, “Poems of the New 
Humanity” 
:00 Maude Tollefsen, contralto 
:20 Professor Thatcher Clark Elemen- 
24 


1 
2 


tary French course 
:40 Norman Allen, baritone 
:00 Belgian Conservatory of Music, 
violin 
= Doris Gilman, coloratura soprano 
0 


0 Michel Ingerman, piano 
:00 An Hour of India 
Tuesday, February 21 
:00 Margaret Fry, lyric soprano 
:20 Lydia Mason, Bach program 
:40 Myrna Lefferts, contralto, Brahms 
songs 
:00 Roland Weber, German literature 
2:20 James Blaine, bass 
2:40 Dorothy Johnson, 


2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
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1 
1 
1 
2 


dramatic so- 


prano 
3:00 American Laboratory Theatre, rea- 
der 
3:20 Abe Berg, violin 
3:40 Lilhan Dublin, soprano, Lieder- 
singer 
4:00 Horace Holley, editor “World 
Unity” 
4:20 Marjory Delf, popular soprano 
4:40 Raymond Burrows, piano harmony 
:00 Iris Schoff, lyric soprano 
:20 Civic Repertory Theatre, reader 
:40 Robert J. McClelland, tenor 
9:00 Debt Vocal Quartet 
9:15 Horace G. Knowles, Saving Santo 
Domingo 
9:45 Debt Trio 
i0:00 Lewis Gannett, The Farce at Ha- 
vana 
:15 Debs Trio 
:30 Rebel Poets, 
Reich 
:55 Debs Vocal Quartet 
:00 American Trio 
:30 Cardinal Dance Orchestra 
Wednesday, February 22 
:00 Joe Zimmerman, pianist 
:30 Maude Tollefson, contralto 
:45 Irving Cheyette, violin 
:00 Helen Bierling, soprano 
:20 Richard E. Parks, bass 
:40 Debt Vocal Quartet 
:00 Virginia Tickling, contralto 
3:20 Paul Carver, tenor 
:40 Roland Weber, reading 
:00 Conservatory of Musical Art, solo- 
ists 
:15 Genevie Kaufman, soprano 
4:30 Master Institute of United Arts, 
soloist 
4:45 Winifred Harper Cooley, 
Drama 
5:00 Bernard Carp, baritone; Michel In- 
german, piano 
5:30 Tea Time Tunes 


5 
5 
5 


0 
Henry and Molka 


Problem 


Thursday, February 23 
1:00 Jennie Muhlschlegel, popular so- 
prano and pianist 
1:40 Roland Weber, reading 
2:00 Mrs. L. G. Haas, German dramatic 
soprano 
2.20 Myra Norton, piano 
2:40 Belgian Conservatory of Music, 
piano 
:00 Alice Ward, soprano 
:20 N. Y. Tuberculosis 
Assn., Measles Talk 
:40 Tristan Wolf, tenor 
:00 Adolph Otterstein, violin and lec- 
turer 
:20 Mina Schachtman, 
prano 
:40 Rosa Kovar, contralto 
:00 Hints from Suzanne 
9:00 Dorothy Johnson, 
prano 
9:15 Professor Joseph Holmes, Patriot- 
ism—tTrues and False 
9:30 Debt String Quartet 
9:45 Public Ownership—The 
Canyon Project 
10:15 Debs String Quartet 
10:00 G. Carroll Clarke, negro baritone 
10:30 Frederick C. Howe, What Are the 
Co-operatives Doing in Europe? 
10:45 Debs String Quartet 
Friday, February 24 
1:00 Joe Zimmerman, piano 
1:30 Jack Phillips, baritone 
1:50 Elsie Duffield, soprano 
:10 Myra Norton, piano 
:30 Rosalie Erck, contralto 
:50 Rocco Rescigno, violinist 
:10 Negro Art Group: Winifred Watson, 
soprano; Lydia Mason, piano; 
Ira DeA. Reid, Negro Poets; G. 
Carroll Clark, baritone; Andrew 
Taylor, baritone. 
4:10 Helen Devonia, lyric soprano 
4:30 Michel Ingerman, popular pianist 
4:45 Winifred Harper ‘Cooley, Problem 
Drama 
5:00 Jewish Hour: Abe Borg, violinist; 
Leon Schwartz; Nathan Glanco, 
saxophonist; Rosalie Cohen, so- 
prano; Harry Rothpearl, recita- 
tions Scholom Aleichem En- 
semble 
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Saturday, February 25 
1:00 George Ebert, baritone 
1:20 Rose Sherman, soprano 
1:40 Maude Tollefson, contralto 
2:00 Michel Ingerman, paino 
2:20 Robert J. Uran, popular baritone 
2:40 Sylvia La Vine, popular soprano; 
Harris E. Goldman, tenor 
3:00 Cullen Paige, baritone 
3:20 Molly Ruffman, piano 
3:40 Florence Gibbons, lyric soprano 
4:00 Rebel Poets, reading; Henry Reich 
4:20 Milton Arno, piano 
5:00 Jennie Wallach, lyric soprano 
40 Bernard Carp, baritone 
20 Ryta Fishman, 13-year-old pianist 
and elocutionist 
Maysie Parger, negro soprano 
Justine Roberts and her group, Im- 


pers¢ 


40 

00 

I lations 

McAlister Coleman, Labor Looks at 
the Week 

Youth and Social Education, Y. P. 
S. L. talk 

The New Trio 

The New Trio 

The Harris E. Goldman Troupe; 
Harris E. Goldman Vocal Quar- 
tet; Rose Dance Orchestra 

Debs Variety Hour: Farrell and 
Sommers, whistling, singing, play- 
ing: Anthony Moono, ballad 
singer; George C. Smith, pop- 
wlar tenor : 


15 
45 
9:30 


10:00 
10:15 


11:00 


























The Week On Stage 
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AND MIRTH 








By Joseph T. Shipley 


bp hee mystery play of this hour more 

frequently mingles other appeals with 
that tingling of our baffled expectation 
which is its basic hold. Thrills once 
were sought by adding the superatural 
and it is only a few seasons since chairs 
would collapse, doors open darkly, and 
chandeliers fall, all without rime or 
other reason than the desired effect on 
the nerves of a tense audience. “The 
Mystery Man,” by Morris Ankrum and 
Vincent Duffy, now at the Bayes, is one 
of the guessing games that spreads laugh- 
ter along the lines of the search; the high 
points of the play, indeed, are those in 
which the two Orientals, Togo and Yogo 
(Tell ’em apart? it’s no go!), are the 
source of confusion and general obstruc- 


as the lady—pardon me, woman—herself 
remarks, her crime consists in having 
been found out. To the extent to which 
@ young man would consent to marry 
the woman he loved, even though he were 
to learn that, as governess in an ap- 
parently happy home, she had contracted 
a child, the wife had committed suicide, 
‘and the husband and father gone insane 
—to that extent the play is out of date. 
In a subtler fashion, however, it also 
shows the marks of its period. For it is 
one of a group of plays in which some 
mystery, some cloud about the morals of 
a supposed “lady,” works (as in “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” “A Woman of 
No Importance,” and more) to ultimate 
overwhelming unhappiness. And the 
piled pressure upon the poor woman, that 
works her to her own. betrayal as the 





tion to the eager police on search, In- 
deed, this butler and his cousin who is 
learning English by reading “Little Red 
Riding Hood” lighten the mood so suc- 
cessfully that the action comes with in- 
creased rapidity; if the play were all 
second act it might outsell all Broadway. 
The first act takes too long to reach the 
second, and the last leaves too hig a 
space between the solution and the lov- 
ers’ close-up kiss—to Oriental inspection. 


It’s unfair to a mystery play to od 
more than indicate the story;. and the | 
complications that follow Robert Wheel- | 
er’s discovery of a dead stranger in his | 
apartment are wild enough to satisfy the | 
most insatiate mystery-fan. Gustav 

Blum is more impressive in his directing, | 
as contrasted with the usual run of | 
Broadway directors, when intellegent | 
fancy has opportunity to play. In “The 
Mystery Man,” however, the perform- 

ance is adequate, and the play sched- 

uled for the lengthy entertainment of 

those who seek Broadway's thrills. | 


WHY WOMEN LIE 
At the Cosmopolitan Theatre, Cham- | 
berlain Brown has hit upon the excellent | 
idea of capturing otherwise unoccupied | 
stars, in the rehearsing gaps between en- | 
gagements, and using them for two weeks | 
at a time, in popular priced revivals of 
popular plays. “Sherlock Holmes” is the 
next of these, with “The Heart of Mary- 
land,” “Within the Law,” and “A Fool | 
There Was,” announced to follow. The | 
present offering is “Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” | 
by Henry Arthur Jones, first played in | 
1900. | 
The drama is effectively performed, | 
save that the players seem to act with a | 
slight measure of condescension toward | 
the play, which scarcely deserves it. For | 
while Mrs. Dane’s defense is valid, there | 
are even today few levels of society in | 
which it could be successfully advanced; ) 











i In Brief | 


“Caponsacchi” has come back so 
strongly that Walter Hampden has decid- 
ed to extend the engagement of this re- 
vival at Hampden’s Theatre for at least 
two weeks. 








Speculation as to the future appear- 
ances of Al Jolson is set at rest by an an- 
nouncement from the offices of the 
Messrs. Shubert to the effect that he will 
continue under their management. Con- 
tracts were signed yesterday with Mr. | 
Irving Berlin and Mr. James Gleason for | 
the delivery of a new play, Mr. Gleason 
writing the book and Mr. Berlin the | 
music. It will be called “Mister Bones”, | 
and as the ittle suggests, it will be the | 
story of a minstrel. | 





Ina Claire will make her first New 
York appearance in Somerset Mauga- 
am’s comedy “Our Betters” at Henry 
Miller’s Theatre Monday evening, Feb. 
20th, under the. direction of Messmore 
Kendall in association with Gilbert Mill- 
er. In addition to Constance Collier, who 
is featured in the role which she created 
in the London production of the play, 
which ran successfully for two years, the 
cast includes Lillian Kemble Cooper, 
Hugh Sinclair, Madge Evans, Edward | 
Crandall, Martin Walker, Grederick | 
Truesdell, Louis D’Arclay, arry Lillford | 
and Reginald Bach, who also staged the | 
play. 





“Improvisations in June”, the fourth 
production of the Civic Repertory Theatre 
will open Sunday night, February 26th, 
instead of the date previously announced, 
as a benefit performance for the Actor’s 
Fund. 

This is the Max Mohr play in which 
Egon Brecher will play the leading role. 
Eva Le Gallienne is directing the produc- 
tion. 


This season Winthrop Ames has, as 
it happens, produced only plays and op- 
eras written by Englishmen. His three 
new productions have been “The Mikado” 
by Gilbert and. Sullivan, “Escape” by 
John Galsworthy and “The Merchant of 
Venice” by William Shakespeare. In the 
last ten years, Ames has presented 13 
plays and 3 operas. Of the plays, six 
were American, one Prench and six Eng- 
lish. The three operas were by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. As far as American play- 
wrights are concerned, Ames has offered 
as many native dramas as he has English 
in the past decade. 





The first week of the Garrick Players’ 
| subscription campaign for its spring pro- 
gram netted 124 subscribers. These have 
| signed up for the three plays which will 
|be “Twelve Thousand” by Bruno Frank, 
opening on March 5th. 

Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis will do 
| two more plays to be selected from “Den- 
| bigh” by Theresa Helburn, “The Father” 
by Strindberg, “Robert and Marianne” by 


members of the Actor-Managers and guest 


| Avenue C. 


lawyer puts at’ first unsuspecting, then 
suspicious, questions, seems. to our. minds 
(more tender? or more used to women’s 
standing for their rights?) too heavy, 
But with a cast that includes Alison 
Skipworth, Conway Wingfield, Stanley 
Logan, Violet Heming, Horace Braham, 
Robert Warwick, Julia Hoyt, and Vivian 
Martin, the play is excellently per- 
formed, and the new names to come make 
the season most promising. 


“SUNNY DAYS” 

The usual lengthy list of names adorns 
the program of “Sunny Days,” the new 
musical play at the Imperial. It is one 
of those pleasant moods through which 
one passes without more than mild stim- 
ulation, agreeable but not so moving as 
castoria. The color effects of musical 
comedies these days have improved to 
such an extent that the settings and 
costumes of this play, while attractive 
and well handled in themselves, no longer 
stand out as they would have five years 
ago. The music is pleasant, also, but 
startling neither in novelty nor in the 
contagion of its tunes—although a hit 
or two is snugly tucked among the num- 
bers: “Really and Truly,” “I’ve Got to 
Be Good,” and “So Do I’—the third 
song having no reference to the second— 
if we must guess. 

The plot runs with no more—and no 
less—inherent improbability than most 
other shows of the sort exhibit; Jeanette 
MacDonald as Ginette gives it good help. 
The cross-current of humor we always 
await is provided by Billy B. Van and 
Frank McIntyre, both well known and as 
effective as their repute; the dancing of 
two or three of the girls and of Carl Ran- 
dall measures up to—but does not sur- 
pass—that of most musical comedies. 
Mild, but it satisfies, is the verdict one 
brings home, after an evening that, with- 
out fixing the memory, moves gracefully 
to its close. 


created in Paris by Marguerite Jamois. 
Others in the cast include the regular 


players. Harold Becker is replacing Al- 
bert Carroll. 


The Civic Repertory Theatre has taken 
over the rights to a play called “Har- 
lem” by Samuel Raphaelson, author of 
“The Jazz Singer’. It was this piece that 
Robert Milton had intended to produce. 
The Civic Repertory Theatre has placed 
it on its schedule for next season. 

Eva Le Gallienne’s theatre promises al- 
so to do a heroic thing,:in keeping of 
course with its policy to produce classic 
masterpieces. It is nothing more nor 
less than an adaptation of Moliere’s sev- 
enteenth century masterpiece, ‘“‘The Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme”’. This is also slated 
for next season, and it will be the first 
time New York has seen Moliere in many 
years. 





Lecture Calendar 
NEW YORK 
Sunday, Feb. 19, 11 a.m. 
ken on “Current Events.” Hennington 
Hall, 214 East 2nd street. Auspices, So- 
cialist Party, 6-8-12th A.D. } 
Sunday, Feb. 19th, 8.30 p.m. Esther 
Friedman on “Sex Education.” East 
Side Socialist Center, 204 East Broadway. 
Auspices, Socialist Party, 1-2nd A.D. 
Thursday, Feb. 23rd, 8.30 p.m. Louis 
Waldman on “Labor and the Law.” 96 
Auspices Socialist Party 6- 


Judge Pan- 


8-12th A.D. 

Friday, Feb. 24th, 8:30 p.m. Speakers 
Morris Hillquit, Jacob Panken, Algernon 
Lee, C. Kantorovich. “80th Anniversary 
of the International Socialist Movement.” 
Debs Auditorium, Peoples House, 7 East 
15th street. Musical program. 


Friday, Feb. 17th, 8.30 p.m. Dr. Mor- 
timer J. Adler on “Mazes and Puzzle 
Boxes—The Animal Mind.” Auspices, 


; MUSIC 





“Madonna Imperia” and “Coq d’Or” | 
will open the seventeenth week of the | 
Metropolitan Opera Season Monday eve- | 
ning the former with Mmes. Mueller, Fal- | 
co and Ryan and Messrs. Jagel, Pinza, | 
Bada, Wolfe, D’Angelo, Paltrinieri and | 
Picco, Mr. Serafin conducting; the latter | 
with Mmes. Talley, Guilford and Alcock | 
and Messrs. Diaz, Pinza, D’Angelo, Pal- | 
trinieri and Reschillan singing, and 
Mmes. Galli, DeLeporte and Messrs. 
Kosloff, Bonfiglio, Bartik, Swee, Casano- | 
va and Barone dancing and Mr. Bam-| 
boschek conducting. 

Other operas of the week will be: 

“Mignon” as a holiday matinee on 
Wednesday with Mmes.. Bori, Talley, and | 
Dalossy and Messrs. Gigli, Whitehill, Ba- | 
da, D’Angelo and Ananian. Miss Page | 
ee ard Mr. Hasselmans will con- 
uct. H 


a 

Aida” on Wednesday evening with | 
Mmes. Mueller, Gordon (first ee | 
ance this season) and Ryan and Messrs. | 
Jagel, DeLuca, Pinza, Gustafson and | 
Paltrinieri, Miss DeLeporte will dance 
and Mr. Serafin will conduct. 


~.“Faust” on Thursday evening with 
Mmes. Aida, Dalossy and Wakefield and 
Messrs. Martinelli, DeLuca and D’Ange- 
lo. Mr. ,Hasselmans will conduct. 


“Rheingold” on Friday afternoon (on- | 
ly performance this season)—second of 
the Wagner Cycle—with Mmes. Kappel, 
Mueller, Branzell, Fleischer Telva and 
Wells ‘and Messrs. Kirchhoff, Schorr, Ro- | 
thier, Meader, Schutzendorf, Patton (de- 
but), Altglass and Wolfe. Mr. Bodanzky 
will conduct. 

“The King’s Heuchman” 
evening with Mmes. Haston, Alcock, Ry- 
an,Egener, Parisette, Bonetti, Flexer and 
Messrs. Johnson, Tibbett, Gustafson 
Meader, A:tglass, Bloch, D’Angelo, Pic- 
co, Marschall, Gabor, Cchanovsxy, Vajda, 
Ananian and Wolfe. Mr. Serafin will 
conduct. 

“Pelleas et Melisande” will be the Sat- 
urday matinee opera with Mmes. Bori, 
Dalossy and Howard and Messrs, John- 
son, Whitehill, Rothier and Ananian. Mr. 
Hasselmans will conduct. 

“Tristan and Isolde” will be the “po- 
pular” Saturday night opera with Mmes. 
Kappel and Branzell and Messrs. Lau-| 
benthal, Schorr, Ludikar, Meader, Bada, 
D’Angelo and Gabor. Mr. Bodanzky will 
conduct. 





on Friday 
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IF 


YOU 


eee in N.Y.’ 


YOU HAVEN'T SEEN 


“EXCESS BAGGAGE” 


“Have missed the fastest, 
of back stage life with the most electrifying climax of any play 


48th St., W. of B’way 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
funnie st, most sparkling comedy-drama 











BOOTH 


Eves. 8:40 
Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. 2:4 
$2 Mat. Wed. 

WINTHROP AMES 


presents 

By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
With LESLIE HOWARD 

“T ask nothing finer than 

the honest, sensitive and 

beautiful performance Les- 


Ne Howard gave.”—Alex- 
ander Woollcott, World. 


BROADHURST 
Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Wed. 
and Sat. at, 2:30 


WINTHROP AMES 
Presents GEORG 


ARLISS 


™=: MERCHANT 
of VENICE 


By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 








——Theatre Guild Productions—— | 


PORGY 


Republic Theatre 
WEST 42nd STREET 
Eves. 8:40; Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





PLAYS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Eva Le Gallienne 
at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre 
14th Street and 6th Avenue 


MON. EVE.—‘“The Cradle Song” 
TUES EVE.—‘“The First Stone” 
WED. MAT.—“The Cradle Song” 
WED. EVE.—‘‘The Good Hope” 
THURS. EVE.—‘Inheritors” 

FRI. EVE.—“The First Stone” 
SAT. MAT.—“Twelfth Night” 
SAT. EVE.—‘“The Master Builder” 











Marcel Grandjany, the French harpist 
and head of the Harp Department at the 
Fontainbleu School of Music, will include 
a number of French compositions at his 
harp recital in Steinway Hall on Sunday 
aiternoon, Feb, 26. 

Anna Robenne, assisted by Anatole 
Viltzak, will give her third dance pro- 
gram at the 48th Street Theatre on Sun- 
day evening, March 4. 


Dusolina Giannini, who sailed last 
week on the Berengaria, will open her 
European season with the Hamburg 
State Opera, on March 23. 

Madeline Monnier, the French celliste, 
will make her New York debut with the 
New York Symphony Orchstra on Sat- 
urday afternoon, Feb. 25. 


Week of Feb. 20 
in 
EUGENE ONEILL’S 


Marco Millions 


ETRA MAT., WED., FEB. 22 


Week of Feb. 27 
BERNARD SHAW’S COMEDY 


The Doctor’s Dilemma 


Guild Theatre 


WEST 52nd STREET 
Mats. Wed. Thurs & Sat. 2:30 


Carl Laemmnile’s 
Universal Master- 
piece 


A Fortune 
Spent to 
Thrill You! 


A Harry Pollard 
production 


UNCLE TOM’S 











CABIN + ¢ 


a l The Greatest 
C entr Haman Dra- 


“ma Ever 
Screened! 


B’'WAY at 47th ST. 
Twice Daily 2:30-8:30 














Madeline Monnier, the French celliste, 
will make her New York debut with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 25. 

At the fourth concert of modern mu- 
sic to be given at the New School for 
Social Research on Friday evening, Feb. 
24, there will be a first performance in 
America of the Serenade for two violins 
and Viola by Kodaly. The Serenade will 
be performed by Ivor Karman and Egon 
F. Kornstein, both members of the New 
World String Quartet, and by Lotte Kar- 
man. 

With this concert Mr. Oscar Ziegler, 
the pianist, joins the group of musicians 
whose concerts take place at the New 
School on alternate Friday evenings. Mr 
Ziegler was the only pianist invited to 
give a recital at the Salzburg Festival of 


THE THEATRE GUILD PRESENTS 


EUGENE O'NEILL'S 


STRANGE 
INTERLUDE 


58th Street, East of Broadway . 
Evenings only at 5:30 





1927, and he will also appear at this 





year’s Festival. On Friday evening he 
will play the Honegger sonata with Mr. 
Kornstein. 


Rachel Morton, young American prima 
donna of the British National Opera 
Company has been brought here from 
England by Walter Damrosch for his con- 
sert performances of “Tristan and Isolde” 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
‘n Carnegie Hall Thursday afternoon 
(Feb. 23) and in Mecca Auditorium Sun- 
day afternoon (Feb. 26). Rudolf Lau- 
oenthal is to sing the part of Tristan and 
Frederick Baer that of Kurenwal. 

Miss Morton has been singing with 
the British National Opera Company 
for three seasons and is considered its 
leading dramatic soprano. The role of 
Isolde is considered her finest. Born 
in Boston, she went to Europe to study 


ANTI ; 
WARe 


ENEMY 


HOPE OF FUTURE PEACE! 
“Decidedly worth while” 

: —The New Leader 

ASTOR Baily” EP se hn 

Sun. Mat. at 3 


WILLIAM FOX presents 
VICTOR McLAGLEN 
in“A Girl In Every Port” 
with LOUISE BROOKS 
“An Indian Wedding Fvstival” 
With Sixteen Roxeyettes—Ensemble 

Ballet Corps and S 
Roxy Symphony Orciiestra 


5o.0:8ts 


“Tableaux Americana” 
Historical Pageant with Soloists, 
Chrous and Forbes Rendolph's 

Kentucky Jubilee Choir 
FREDERICK FRADKIN 
and His Fiddiers 

Sunday Concert 11:30 A. M. 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra of 
Rapee, conducting 
STANBURY, Baritone, 

Soloist 


World’s 
Greatest 
Cheatre 
e. & DOU 
t. 


110 
Erno 
7th Av GLAS 
50th S$ 
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seven years ago and has not been back 
since. She was for three years a spe- 
cial pupil of Jean de Reszke, who taught 
her without charge, predicting a great 
future in opera for her. She made her 
debut at Nice in the role of Sieglinde 
just a short time before he died. 

The first concert of the Angelus Allied 
Arts Club will be held at the Province- 
town Playhouse, 133 Macdougal street, 
Monday evening, March 12. The con- 
testants are Misses Hazel Essex, Anna 
Palmer, Jennie Stharf, Mrs. B. Wolfe, 
sopranos; Conrad Cote, tenor; Charles 
Fry, baritone; Miss Mildred Davis and 





Tremont Educational Forum, 4215 Third 
avenue. 

Friday, Feb. 24, 8.30 p.m. Dr. Morti- 
mer J. Adler on “Tell Me Your Troubles. 
—The Methods of Psychopathology.” | 
Auspices, Tremont Educational Forum, | 
4215 Third avenue. 

BROOKLYN | 

Friday, Feb. 17, 8.30 p.m. Marius Han- 
some on “Collective Ignorance, Its Re- | 
lation to Politics, Economics, Social Life, | 
Crime (Can Men Learn from History?”) | 

Sunday, Feb. 19th, 4 p.m. Timothy P. | 
Murphy on “Is a Socialist the Product 
of his Environment?” 
Auspices, Socialist Party, 16th A.D. | 

Monday, February 20th, 9 p.m. Louis 
P. Goldberg on “Socialism.” Browns- 
ville Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman street. 
Auspices, Socialist Party, 23rd A.D. 

Friday, Feb. 24th, 8:30 p.m. Marius | 
Hansome on “World, Labor Wars Against 
Ignorance. Can Ignorance Be Conquer- 
ed?” Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman street. Auspices, Socialist Par- 
ty, 23rd A.D. 


Debate Scheduled For 
Harlem Community Church 





7316 20th Avenue. | 


Master Louis Scharf, elocutionists; and 
Mr. McGinnis and Mr. Simmons, dra- 
matic speakers. These contests are for 
scholarships in piano, voice and elocu- 
tion and are attracting so many who 
are ambitious and talented that a new 
contest is being planned. Madame Min- 
nie Huffman, musical manager of the 
club and Mr. Julius Rector, chairman, 
invite those interested to their Sunday 
night gatherings at the studio of the An- 
gelus Allied Ars Club, 139 Macdougal 
street, off Washington Square. A small 
fee of 25 cents is charged. 








In Movies | 
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The Paramount will stage their annual 
“Taka Chance Week” Saturday. The 
entire program is a secret. No billing 
will appear on the front of the theatre, 
and even the title of the picture will 
be kept dark. The critics have not been 
asked to participate in the game of taka | 
chance however, and it is left to their | 








A very interesting debate will be held 





Paul Geraldy end the work of a young 
American playwright, The subscription 
| productions will alternate with the Gar- 
rick Players’ modern dress “Taming of 
| the Shrew.” 


| “Maya”, the play by Simon Gantillon 
which ran for more than a year in Paris 
and is at present one of the outstanding 
successes in London, will be presented 
|by the Actor-Managers at the Comedy 
| Theatre on Tuesday, February 2ist. It 
| will be the third production of the Actor- 
Managers . this season. e. McMahon 
will play the part of Bella which was 


Sunday evening, February 19, in the 
| Harlem Community Church, 149 West 
| 136th street, between Lenox and Seventh 
avenues. 

Ethelred Brown .and Hodge Kirnon 
will debate on “Is Religion a Vital Fac- 
tor in Human Progress?” Brown takes 
the affirmative and Kirnon the negative. 
Mrs. Eulalie Domingo, L. A. B., will ren- 
der a number of piano solos and Coun- 
sellor D. H. Williams will preside. Ad- 


mission is fifty cents, 


own discretion. If they desire to tell | 
the secret, they may do so. 

| The Rialto and Rivoli continue to pack 
| in the customers, who are taking no 
|chances at either of these house. “Sadie 
| Thompson”, if anything, is increasing in 
| popularity, which means that there is al- 
| ways a line at the Rivoli. 

|. Emil Jannings’ “The Last Command” 
refuses to be classed as anything but Jan- 
nings’ best picture—and this at every 
premiere from coast to coast. It is said 
that Jannings himself did not like the 
picture, and many critics have razzed the 
American-made production, but the pic- 
ture.contimues to break records. and 


speaks for itself, “ 
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Mexico Cannot 
Meet Foreign Debt, 
Its Experts Feel 


EXICO CITY.—Mexico’s debt is once 
The Mexican | 


more in the limelight. 
Government during 1928 will not be able 
to fulfill its internal and external finan- 


cial obligations, obligations fixed by the | 


Pani-Lamont treaty of 1925 which agree- 


ment was a change from the former | 


Lamont-de la Huerta treaty of 1922, not 
kept by the Mexican Government owing 
to the revolution of 1924. 

That the Mexican Government cannot 
at present carry out its obligations is 
clearly shown in a statement of the Mexi- 
can Treasury which very clearly points 
out the practical impossibility for Mexi- 
co, with an income of about 280 million 
pesos, to pay 117 million pesos as debts 
without greatly endangering its social 
obligations, its educational, irrigation, and 
road building programs. The budgets of 
Mexican dependencies are cut 
extreme and if the Mexican Government, 


in accordance with its plans, is going to 
be able during the current year to spend 


some 20 million pesos for irrigation and 
some ten and a half million p2sos foi 
agricultural schools and roads, it can b 
seen that such amounts constitute 
limit to which the Administration can 
go and still assure certain development 
along these lines. 


Ninety-four and one-half million pesos 


alone of the above mentioned 117 million 


pesos is due as obligations on the foreign 
debt and it may safely be said that not 
the 
Up to date, the 
Federal Budget allows only 33 millions 
for debt payments aside from taxes which 
may be raised from an increased oil pro- 
the Government's | 
budget for 1928 being drawn up without | later, 


even this amount can be paid by 


Mexican Government. 


duction and export, 


to the 


the 
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PHILHARMONIC 


TOSCANINI, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL, THIS AFT. at 3:00 
VIVALDI—HAYDN—RAVEL—DESABATA 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
TUES EVE., FEB. 21, at 8:36 
HAYDN—ELGAR—HONEGGER—RESPIGHI 
CARNEGIE HALL, Thur. Ev., Feb. 23, at 8°30 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 24 AT 2:30 

SOPHIE BRASLAU 


Soloist: 
FALLA— 


GLUCK—MARTUCCI—DE 
WAGNER 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Mer. (Steinway Piano) | 


AMERICAN 
| OPERA 
| COMPANY 


SEASON 














FIRST NEW YORK 


GALLO THEATRE Eves. 8:20; Mats. 2:20 
Sith, W. of B’way. Phone COL. 1140 


ALL SUNG IN ENGLISH 
Week of FEB. 20 
Mon. Eve. ......-- 
Tues. Eve. 
Wed. Mat. 


Wed., Thurs., 
Mat. . 


. Martha 
Faust 


Martha 











| 

| from the oil industry, although it is prac- 
| tically- a foregone conclusion that even 
lthis amount could not be expected 
| yield the remainder of the dcbt obliga- 
tion. 


to 


Hermann Molkenbukr Pacscs 
I ERLIN.—On the 22nd Dec., 1927, Her- 
| man Molkenbuhr died at the age of 

Fifty years of Party history were 
{personified in Molkenbuhr. Born at 
| Wedel in Holstein in 1851, he was in 
1875 present as a delegate at the Unity 
| Congress in Gotha. The law against so- 
ciclis‘> drove him from his native coun- 
rv. He wen® to America, where he be- 
came acquainted with the labor move- 
United States. From this 
time dates his knowledge and his interest 
for the prcblems the international 
labor movement 1884 he re- 
turned to Germany, 1890 joined 
the editorial staff of the liambdurg 
“Echo,” entering.the Reichstag at the 
same time, to which he belonged with 
some short interruptions until 1924, when 
on account of his age he no longer stood 
as a candidate. Since 1904 Molkenbuhr 
was member of the Party Executive, to 
| which he belonged first as Secretary and 
since the Kiel Congress, as an 


| 77. 


ment in the 
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figuring on the income to be derived | ordinary member, 
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HEALTH VERSUS PROFITS 
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UNION DIRECTORY — 


Schools - Lectures - Forums 


| tod New York City, not long ago “the . that -that tetra-ethyline could be used as 
healthiest metropolis in America,!motor fuel but added at once that 
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cancer and paralysis are lurking 





SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
11 A. M. — Morning Service 
HUBERT C. HERRING 


“Our Song of the Open Road” 


The 


Forum—Questions, discussion 


FELIX VALYI 
“The Soul of Asia’ 


8 P. M. 


CHURCH 





everywhere. For employees in gar- 
pases and workmen in gasoline fac- 
ltories, the perils are great, in- 
\deed, notwithstanding the precautions 
| which circumstances—not humanity— 
|caused the Standard Oil and others 
'to take. An assassin pursuing us re- 
jlentlessly night and day would not 
be more dangerous to us than the 
, hazards of slow lead poisoning or the 
cancer-producing inflammation caused 
|by continual breathing of foul, poi- 


this decision was not final. Have you 
ever reflected what this ‘Not Final” 
means? It signifies: “I still have 
doubts, but—, I shall wait until we 
have countless radical operations of 
women’s organs, many more cases of 
lead poisoning, more victims in luna- 
tic asylums (fifteen are not enough!), 
paralytic cases clearly due to the use 
of this gasoline, then and then only, 
all these victims having served me as 
guinea pigs, I shall declare tetra- 








THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Cooperative Organization of Labor 
Unions te Protect the legal Rights of the 
Unions and Their Members. 

S. John Block, Attorney and Counsel, 
225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 

-Board of Delegates meet at the Labor 
Temple, 48 East Sith Street, New York 
City, on the last Saturday of each month 
at 8:00 P.M. 














The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


‘MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheiscn 9148 


- 


ABRAHAM BAROP?P, Secretary Tree caret 


h 








- The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union } 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


atk ema eat RARE NaE IOC a 


|soned air. Inflammation of kidneys 
land bladder, loss of all energy and ae 
| appetite, tumors, cancer of the throat | -— wash my hands of the casual- 
'even in the young; such are the terri- | ae 
| fying statistics found in the best med- | X.Y.X. 
ical journals. eee tary Always L 
Why should the workman in his) . ys Look 
thiotiied and the people in the streets | Solomon To De bate For This 
and thoroughfares be exposed to such | On Capital Punishment LABEL 
perils? A few years ago (about 
three years for New York State and | aml — 
five for Washington, D. C.) no such| A debate on capital punishment will 
thing as tetra-ethyline or lead gaso- | be held under the auspices of the Jewish 
line existed, violent poisons such as | Center Forum, 667 Eastern Parkway, 
aniline, benzol, etc., for they are | | Brooklyn, the night of Feb. 27th. The 
manifold today—were never mixed | S¥Dject will be: “Is Capital Punish- 
with gasoline for the use of motor | ™ent Justifiable?” Joseph Vv. Gallagher, 
Pure gasoline was employed | first assistant district attorney of Kings 


cars. 
and the carbon-monoxide gas, found | County, who has prosecuted in many im- 
portant murder cases, will take the af- 


in all exhaust gasoline, was consid- 
eved dangerous enough, though of no | firmative. Charles Solomon, several times 
great danger in the open air. a Socialist member of the state legisla- 
In a recent article, we read the fol+ | ture, and for many years active on the 
lowing statement of Dr. George A. lecture and debating platform, will op- 
Soper, Managing Director of the | pose. 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer: ‘More persons die of cancer 
than are killed by raijroads, street 
cars, automobiles, fires, drowning, 
machinery, poison, homicide, and sui- 


|ethyline gasoline a danger, and—I 


PARKER MOON 
Associate Professor of International Relations, 
Columbia University 
in a course of lectures on 
“THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION” 
Feb. 28—Practical Internationalism 
Mar. 6—Disarmament Negotiations 
Mar. 13—America’s International Position 
SINGLE ADMISSION 75c 


M 
Office 231 East 14th Street Telephone cantene som | 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION ~ 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 4 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman S&t., Brooklyn i : 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
Ll JMFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bua Agert 
N. FELNSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. I. RABINOWITZ, Treas 
M M@RKER, Financial Bec’y., 208 Tapscott St, Brooklym 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ | 


UNION, Loeel @ kL. G. W. UL 
Rxeo. Board meests every MM ari éth 
Tecsday, at the Office, 601 My 16ist St. 

Melrose 7698 


WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


WAITERS & 


Waitresses’ Union 


LOCAL 1 
162 E. 23rd St. 


me Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS RUBINFFELD, 
Prestdent 
LEHMAN, 
See'v-Tresanrer 


PARK 
AVENUE 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


AtMuhlenberg Braneh Library 
209 West Pg St. (nr. 7th Ave.) 
At 8: :30 O'Clock 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
DR. MARK VAN DOREN 
“Milton” 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
MR. KENNETH C. BLANCHARD 
“The Chemical Composition of Protoplasm” 


w™ 
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United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


LOCAL 11016, A. F, of 
7 East 15th St. Phone: Siusresnat 


islet Evening Soard meow over we 


LOUIS FELD President 

_ED, GOTTESMAN, Secy.-Treat, 
L. D. BERG Manaser 

UIs FU Bas. Aseut, 


2 a — 





@® 





At Cooper Union 
At 8 O'Clock 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 19 
MR. G. F. BECK 
“A Critique of Pragmatism 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
DR. PAUL RADIN 
“The Fashioning of the Gods” 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 24 
MR. EVERETT D. MARTIN 
“The Influence of Rising Industrial- 
ism on the American Mind. A 
lecture on Work, Ambition and 
Exploitation.” 
Admission Free 
Open Forum Discussion 
50902202 O10 


. 
Pressers’ Union 
Local 3, A. C. W. A. | 
Executiv ve Boards Meets Every Thursday 
at the Amalgamated Temple 
11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman | 


JACOB ENGELMAN W. BLACK, 
| United Hebrew Trades 


Rec. Fin. 
| 175 EAST BROADWAY 
a. | eet ot and 24 Monday, +": Mu Baeee, 
cide all together. Of all women who 
die between the ages of 45 and 65,| Prof. F. Schneyerson will lecture this| ¢ gorn*™ S#ABEL Fig | _* 
ana vi ! 


same day, 5.30 mM 
one in five dies of cancer. Of all the | Sunday evening, Feb. 19th, at 8 p. m,, Manager, Becretary, | 


men who die between the ages of 50 |in the Williamsburg Educational Alliance, BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ | AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA _ 


and 65, one in eight dies of cancer.” | 76 Throop Avenue, Brooklyn, His subject 
It is a well-known fact that in Ger- | will be “The Cultural Psychology of ‘the 
- UNION, LOCAL 66, L L. G. W. U., | 11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y¥. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR. 
T Mast 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3659 Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 e 


many all poisonous gasolines are for- | Immigrant Generations.” All are invited. 
bidden by law. Tetra- ee gaso- oe will be 25 cents 

"atin al Bxecutive Board Meets Every Tuesdag Gen. President, JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 
ats the Office of the Union Sta 


Posi. ‘NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


is tolerated nowhere in Europe a |Pioneer Youth 
AB, 
Mz anager 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


las the writer can ascertain. What | 
NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4 


lis amazing beyond words is that one | Greatness Monday, Feb. 20 

lof the chief causes of cancer, if not | ~ 

|the principal one,—poisoned air,—is; pjoneer Youth Forum, a group 

j|not pointed out, so far as we know, | young men and women between the ages 

|} except in Canadian medical journals.! of 16 and 20, will hold their February Union, Local 693% A. F. of L. 

On the other hand, garages in resi- | Forum at 3 W. 16th street Monday 7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 

districts are allowed to in-| Feb, 20th, at 7:30 p.m. The discussion avery Menthe sch aon then Beeee 

|crease and multiply to as many 4S| wij] be led by Dr. E. C. Lindeman, who N. Ullman 

two and even three in a block, blocks | yses the sam@ method of discussion as Reo. Bec'y 

| full of residents with small children | tat employed by Bruno Lasker at the eet Ane = 9 i yy, 

|whose lungs and hearts are craving | January Forum. Ther no set lecture Wan, B. Caeting, Business Agent 

“Now, wh "crane| HEBREW ACTOR’S UNIO 
Iffice, 31 Seventh Street, N. Y 

Phone Dry Dock 3360 


|The audience contributes 
Now, what can workmen do about | of the talk. The subject is—Greatness— 
; all this? 
REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


a , 




















Sec’y. Sec’y. 











HEBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


focal 234, A, M. OC. & B %. Rd 
175 E. B’way. ay 288 
Meet every ist and $rd Stender 


23 Prof. Sehneyerson To 


Talk on Immigration 


| 

| 

| THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 

| DR. “E. G. SPAULDING 

| “What is a Contradiction?’ 
B, Gl 

M. 

FEINSTO 


| SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
DR. HORACE M. KALLEN 
“Why Christianism Needed ‘Free-Will’.” 
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Wednesday, February 22, 8:30 P. 


| Prof. Morris R. Calica 


Department of Philosophy, College of the City of New York 
WILL SPEAK ON 
LIBERAL CIVILIZATION SURVIVE?” 
Judge LEARNED HAND 


CHAIRMAN 
United States are Court of Appeals 
COMMUNITY CHURCH, 34th and Park Avenue 
Tickets, $1.10—-$1.65. On sale at essai Church Office; New School Book Store 


465 West 23rd Street; Rand School, 7 East 15th Street 
Auspices—AMERICAN STUDENT FORUM 





SYDNEY HILLMAN, 








To Discuss 


NATHAN RIESEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





“CAN 


of 


@11-€21 Broadway, New York, N. ¥, 


eve ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. 





at St, | dential 
Pred Fasslabend, 
President 





at 
—— 
PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD* 
~ 
2” GREATER N. Y. AMALGAMATED ChROTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY, ORCHARD 1387 
Goard Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday, _ 
* MORES BLUMENBEICB, Mnoazer. HYMAN NOVODVOS, Oee'y-Tremenany 

















Labor Temple School The 


14th Street and Second Avenue 
COURSE 16 ECONOMICS 
! NORMAN THOMAS : i 

Friday, Feb. 
8:30 P. M.—Lecture by 
“THE ORIGIN OF 


} 
P| al _ . 
| 4 Ly 2) 2 7S 
yan = re — They have two wonderful |Is It a Personal or a Social Quality?’ 
: ae : — weapons to wield; first, the right to |The January Form, attended by 55, was 
~~ | vote, to vote for those who will prom- | q great success. Come with your friends, 
,ise them redress, and whose past in- | and keep the ball of discussion rolling. 
| spires confidence in their pledge. Sec- | 
ond, their power as organized units, 

as trade unions. Let they give this 

ultimatum to their employers: ‘Only | 
pure motor gasolines shall be manu- 
factured in your factories or no gaso- 
line will be manufactured at all. The 
public will be back of us for they, as 
well as we, are tired of being the 
victims of these dangerous gasolines 
which are polluting our air, night | 
and day, poisoning our lungs, and | 
preparing days and months of untold 
horror for us when they have accom- 
plished their nefarious work.” 

What will your employers reply? 











NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor ‘ 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CNARLFS GOLDMAN “ 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 





1jth — (Admission 25c) 
Esther Friedman on 
THE FAMILY” 


| Four More Tuesday Evenings—8:30 
Feb. 21—‘‘An Ethical Examination of the 
} Present Order.” 
pre. 28—‘‘An Economic Exami 
Present Order.’ 

’ Mar. 6—-‘‘Can We Do Better?” 

Mar. 13—‘‘Suggestions for Constructive Ac- 
H 





Monument To Gottfried 
To Be Unveiled Next Sunday 
On Sunday afternon, February 19th, at 
2 p. m., a monument will be unveiled on 
the grave of our late Comrade Dr. Kar 
Gottfried, at Mount Carmel Cemetery 
Ridgewood, L. I. It is about a year sine 
Comrade Gottfried pas 
| Socialists of Greater New W York 
 jpenrrcnsans those of Bare have 
| gotten and cannot forget him. Gott- 
‘fried was a man of remarkab'e energy 


They will quote the name of Surgeon- j and great devotion to the Socialist move- 


| General Cummins, a politician, who ; ment. He was er manager anc 
| Ve] > Harler a 
after a short and unfair test, someone, | treasurer in several of the Harlem cam 


” | paigns and was one of the founders o! 
No Tip-Union Barber Shop 


\ | the East Harlem Socialist Center. His 
FIFTH AVENUE 


| comrades, relatives and friends are in- 
| vited to be present at the unveiling Sun 

15th and — Streets 

NEW YORK CITY 


| day afternoon. 
Individual Sanitary Service by Experts 
LADIES HAIR BOBBING et ait | 





nation of the 


Sunday, Feb. 19th — (Admission Free) 


{ Joint Executive Committee 
or THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Wo ho» 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadv-~ 
Phone: Orcha.* -8&39 
Meetings every Ist aid & 4 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 


8 P. M.—Fellowship Service 


“Love — 


ow 
The 
LEON 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
4. L_ SHIPLACOF 
Manager 


Indomitable Force” 
R. RAND 


Single Adntisston 25c¢ 








_ MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union ‘ 
Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 | 
} 





9 P. M 
“The 


Open Forum 
Psychology 
JOSEPH M. 


LABOR “TEMPLE 
14th Street and Second Avenue 
Entrance 242 East 14th Street 
Sunday, February 1928 
.m.-—Lecture 
“Cabell’s ‘Figures of Earth.’ a 
Dr. G. F. 


of the Radical” 
OSMAN . | 


a 
Ga 





19th, 


United Lodge af Theosophists 
No. 1 West 67th Street 
Free Lecture Sunday, 8:15 P.M. 
“MEMORY OF PREVIOUS 
EXISTENCES” 
Wednesday, 4:15 to 5:15 P. M. 
+ ~ . went ' A Practical Lecture 
(EAST SIDE OPEN FORUM “The Meaning of Pain” 
EAST SIDE OPEN FORUM J ‘he ‘ Fy 
Church of All Nations 9 Second Ave. No Charges or Collections J 
F. ERNEST JOHNSON = 
will speak on 
Force Essential in Humah Affairs?” 
19, 1928 8:00 P. M. 
Everyone Welcome 


. Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 1276 of 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday ever 
HYMAN aes ik LH. ook, DBER G, NATH 2 N ae E ‘ror, al oe ROosR 


Chairman Ex. cy age 
ORGANIZERS: L x. GoL. DBERG MAX GOODMAN. A. * MENDELOWITS 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt wa Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


cd AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Mondagartenss 621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone Spring 2258-2309 
G@. GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer 
Joint Board meets every Seco t ‘ourth Monday. 
” Board of Directors mee r third Monday, 
Local 243—RFxex utive Boaré 7 apie 
Local 246—Executive Ss ard meets eve sh - | 


5:00 


7:30 p.m.—American Int eraationn a Church 
Democracy—An Appraisal.” 
Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee 














8:30 p.m.— 
“Walt Whitman—Poet of Democracy.” 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons 


See ee Ning Milk Man Wears 
he Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 
OFFICE: 
208 W. 14th St., City 
Local 584 meets [| 
on 3rd Thursday 


of the month at 


BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth St. 











\ 














Wi 


Bet. 











~_ 
Waterproef Garment Workers’ 
Local 20, LL.G.W.U. 
St. Madison Square 134 


meets every Monday } « 
7 P.M. ss as Pal doh 


MEYER TOLINSRY, - OFFICK: 210 EAST Sth STREET 
Falk, Dworkin & Co 


sith tn ea Phone: %rehard 9460-1-2 
Public Accountants 


The Council meets every ist 
Wednesday. 
570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION 





| 
| 
| 
= | 
| 
| 
| 


rs we che 
Local 248—Executwe Board v esday. 
These Meetings ie Held in ‘the Office a the Union 


—— ‘3 





Sunday Feb. 
JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Workers 


Open From 8 A. M. to > 
Patronize a Comradely Barber Shop 





Union, 
130 East 25th 
Board 


at 











ww 








FUR DRESSER’S UNION 
Local 2, Int’rnat’l Fur Workers’ Union 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Wil- 
loughby Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 
Reg. Meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondays 

M. REISS, President. 

part § KARASS, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL MINDEL, Rec. — 

ALBERT HILL, Fin. Sec S betes, 
HYMAN KOLMIKOFF, Bus. Agent. 


“THE MORONS”! 
DINNER-DISCUSSION CLUB 
“Women Still Are Discrimi nated Against 
In Business!’ 
Speaker: MISS LOUISE LUCKENBILL 
The girl who refused the vice-presidency 
of a corporation! 
FEBRUARY 23rd 
Inquire: Winnifred H. Cooley, 





rery 


f Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.UL 
13@ East 25th 8t. Madison Square 1986 
Rxecutive Board meets every Monday 
atTP. & 
& WEINGART, 
Sec’y-Treag, 


Cap and Mfli 
onal Unien 








| 

Executive Board || 
meets on 2nd 

and 4th Thursdays at | 

| 

| 

| 








D. GINGOL D, 
Manager. 











and 84! 
' BEETHOVEN HALL 
| 210 East Fifth Street 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Trees, 


NOTICE 
19840 of the Amalga- 
N. Y. Pay- 


Sec'y Oracnizer. 


OB ROBERTS, 
- : M. GELLEB 


6. BERSHKOWITZ, 
Organizers. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every ist and $8ré 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 





| LOST—Bank Book No. 
mated Bank, 11-15 Union Square, 
Iment stopped. Return Book. 


WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT or WOOL HATS 


ALWAYS 
LOOKFOR 























Walker ¢512 

















GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 63 Mast 
“th St. Phone Dry Dock 10178 Regular mestings 
avery Tuesday at 8 P. 4 
ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, | 
Pres. ee. See’y. 
GARRET Briscoe, 4. GREEN, 
Vice 1 


n. See’y, 
JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 
Bue, _Auen t. Treasurer. 





INTE*NATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF ThE “ONETED STATES AND CANADA 
AMilated with the American Federation of Labor 


(Beethoven Flell) 
st Sth Street. 
210 Ea ® Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. * Tel. Hunters Point 68 
Bins. PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres, HARRY BEGOON, General Sece’y-Tream 


German Painters’ Union — = 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT. 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday By’ 
a the dl ‘Temple, 343 East tith it 
PETER ROT 
ALWIN BOETTIN 
AMBROSE HAAS 


All Meetings ere held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 


~~ 




















(New York Clothing Cutters! Unini 


Regular mestings every Friday night at 219 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m in the offica 
PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager I. MACHLIN, See’y- ~Treas.— 


——é 


‘ Amalgamated Lithographers 


America, New York Local No. 1 
eae a BLDG., 205 WEST ith ST. Phone: WAT kins 7706 
Regular Meetings Every Second and Pour 
ARLINGTON HALL, 19 ST. MARK'S PLACE 
T E. CASTRO. President 
4. 2. Kennedy, Frank 
Fin fey 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, $49 Willoughby Avenus 
Brookiyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every aay 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO. W. ae, 


Rec. 
JOHN THALER, SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Fin. 











‘ 





HMAN, President, 
ER, Becretasy 
-Beo'y. 


| PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 866 EIGHTH AVENUB 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Opes Dally, § a. m. te 6 » mm 
40HN W. SMITH, 
M. McDONALD. 
Vice-P: 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
MAL SOCIETIES, Seating Capacity £80, } 


Office: 
except Thursday. 


JOHN HALKETT, 
Pres 


ident 
FRANK HOFFMAN, 
Vice-President 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
Office & Headquarters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Waheaghte Ave. - 4621 Stagg 
Mce open daily except Mondays from 9 A. M. to 6 P. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday ecnalas 


WILLIAM WENGERT, President CH aig PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Reo. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 


‘United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America | 
eter Sassi BUTCHERS’ UNION | 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.t 106th Street | B. W. of N. A. 
OFFICE: 601 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 Local (74, A. Mi. ©. a” 
EMIL A. JOHNSON, President CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent. Office and Headquarters: 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y CHARLES M. BLUM, Reé Sec’y || Labor Temple, 213 E. 84th St., Room 18 
Regular meetings every Ist and 3rd) 


Sunday at 10 A. M. 


Employment Bureau open every day at 
6 P. M. 


rer 2 




















Business Agent 




















PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Loni 31 ‘1 





ice: 
106th Street 
Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
very Friday at 210 East 104th Street 
NATHAN ZUGHAFT, 
Recording Secretary. 


Off 
62 East 


Executive 


























tary-Treas. 








U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION We. 463. of NEW YOR 
Office 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: y ie 4878. 
epies meetings every Wednesday. at 8 pp. m.. at 243 Enat "ath > Sree 
TTHEW J. MOBAN, President. JOHN WALSH, Vice 
DEIGAN, wareginsn TIMOTHY HOPKINS, Secretacy. 


Agent 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN . SOHN HASSETT, PAT DEEW. 








Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation ef Laber and 
National Buliding Trades Connell 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 Eest 56th Street. 


| Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. Clarence M. Barnes, 
Secretary 























N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


- Offices and Headquarters, 24W. 16 St.N. Y. 


IN 








Phone Watkins 9188 


LEON H. ROUSE 
President 
Joha — 
Vice-President 
Jas. J. MeGrath 
s = 





| 
— | 











=>) 
Furrier’s Joint Council 
of N. Y. 
Local 101, 105, 110 and 115 of 
THE INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS UNION of U. 8. & C. 
28 W. 3ist Street Penn. 79 ean ta P “wis 
Bests every Tasstay at 6:00 p.m. “| Workmen’s Furniture Fire 


EDW. F. McGRADY, Manager Insurance Society, Inc. 





WHEN YOU BUY 


CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 





‘SHIELDS HALL, $7 SMITH ST. BROOKL 








JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, ry Island City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at PrP. M. 
MICHAEL a igen =. President. 
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The Wasservogel Decision 


are glad that by a decision of Supreme Court 
Justice Isidor Wasservogel the application of 
_ the Interborough Transit Company for an injunc- 
_ ton to prohibit the American Federation of Labor 
from organizing its serfs has been denied. That 
decision carries with it a denial of the application 
to hold Edward P. Lavin, leader of the strike in 
1926, in contempt and punish him accordingly. 
| This phase of the application was a bald request 
that the contempt held by Quackenbush and Hed- 
ley for Lavin be given judicial support. As well 
might Lavin ask that the courts ratify his con- 
tempt for Quackenbush and Hedley. 
Thus ends one phase of the swine history of 
this notorious corporation. The official gang who 
Tun this corporation are so utterly’ insolent that 
~ they compel a certain measure of admiration. Just 
@s one gets a kick out of the magnificent insolence 
of ‘pirate leaders two hundred years ago, so the 
Mazing arrogance of the Captain Kidds of the 
nterboro compels a certain admiration even while 
we boil with anger over being robbed. Together 
With rotten service and packing us in their cattle 


vs . ae . ee “ ° ” . 
cars, Maintaining a “union”? which Quackenbush and 


_ Hedley carry in their pocket with their toothpicks, 
paying themselves extra “velvet” for breaking strikes 
‘of their serfs, loading the lines with thugs and 
other shady characters when the serfs rebel, they 
are now engaged in a desperate attempt to make 
ts fork up an extra two cents every time their 
paards pack us into their boxes. 

On the other hand it is no credit to the organized 
workers of this country that, after more than a 
hundred years of struggle, the mere right to orga- 
mize the employes of the lines is determined by a 
judge.. Nearly ninety years ago; after thirty years 
of prosecutions and jail sentences, the trade unions 
were emancipated from the common law doctrine 
Of conspiracy which came down from the colonial 
period. To again have to face this issue eighty- 
eight years after this first emancipation is a strik- 
Ing evidence of weakness. Moreover, no one knows 
what will happen in the higher courts as the transit 
masters announce that they will appeal the decision. 
If chickens come to roost on the conservative union 
perch, the conservative leaders will have themselves 
to ec. 





Crooked Patriots 


INE vender of patriotic bunk is in jail and facing 

a suit for recovery of funds he is said to have 
obtained by fraud. It seems that William Gregory 
Smith had organized the Pan-Aryan League “to 
encourage and foster and preserve patriotic ideals 
and doctrines and combat Bolshevistic and other 
Subversive and un-American tendencies.” The 
complaint asserts that Smith was advanced 
$25,000 which was not repaid. Smith expected to 
enroll suckers at $25 per year and the business 
was to be underwritten by a Wall Street syndicate. 
The patriotic bladder appears to have flattened out 
and Smith is in the hoosegow for lack of enough 
money to bail him out. 


=... ~—- Smith is not as fortunate as Fred Marvin of the 


Key Men of America who seems to be raking in 
lots of cash by marketing the same stuff. Perhaps 
the business is not sufficiently brisk to keep two 
firms going and this is probably the reason why 
Smith is in hot water. At any rate Smith had 
figured on a very large business as he expected to 

y a total of $100,000 for underwriting the 
icinses. 


This business on its face is crooked. We 
mediately suspect a man who continually insists 
that he never robbed anybody. There are certain 
things that are taken for granted among decent and 
normal people. The professional “patriot” who 
continually shouts his virtues is by the same token 
a faker. He is the chap who is likely to sell his 
Country if he can get the price. He would sell 
hair tonic as well as patriotism. It is all a matter 
of business with him and he goes where he can get 
the best price. 


im- 


Honest men and women of all beliefs will shun 


these charlatans, at the same time keeping their 
hands in their pockets if they meet one of these 
fakers. Otherwise the honest person may have 
to walk home for lack of a nickel to pay car fare. 


The Odor of Capitalism 


HERE is no particular reason for getting ex 
cited over the latest disclosure in the oil scan- 
dal which appears to show that a substantial part 


of the oil loot was delivered to the Republican | 


National Committee to help pay a deficit in the 
expense of floating Harding into the presidency. 
We should remember that we are living in a nation 
swhere the capitalist class is more powerful than 
im, any other nation. Moreover, it is the most 
vulgar of its tribe that has been spawned anywhere 
) the world. {t has never had a feudal aristo- 


0 face in a contest for power, a class that 








would teach it manners or restrain its vulgar ap- 
‘petite for accumulating lucre as the final aim of 
man. 4 

Moreover, it is when its spokesmen talk most 
in florid eloquence of its “ideals” that it has always 
come close to the level of swine. Think of the 
aftermath of the Civil War, its looting of the 
public domain, the rise of the Tweed bandits, Jim 
Fiske and his mistresses, Jay Gould and his plund- 
er, the pollution of bench and bar, and the shock- 
ing theft of a few millions from emancipated Ne- 
groes who had been induced to place their pennies 
in the Freedmen’s Bank. Why shouldn't a part 
of the oil plunder go into the coffers of the Re- 
publican National Committee? Who else is more 
entitled to share in the thievery? 

Of course, the transaction stinks, but it has the 
virtue of showing to many how completely power 
at Washington is the power of a ruling class. It 
is also important to remember that the itching 
palms of our glorified thieves made their first 
plunge into the money vats when the Wilson Ad- 
ministration had us locked up during the World 
War. There were the cost-plus contracts and 
enormous transactions in munitions, weapons, sup- 
plies and even the graft in “caring” for wounded 

esoldiers. ‘The capitalist class have found it as easy 
to use one party as the other. They got a taste 
in the days of Woodrow and gorged themselves in 
the days of Harding and Coolidge. The odor is 
unpleasant but it is no more offensive because it 
rises from the Republican rather than the Demo- 


cratic pot. 





The Prophet George 


NE cannot avoid being impressed with the fact 

that with the increase of secular knowledge 
the Fathers of the Church are being replaced by 
the Fathers of the Republic. Our ruling classes 
feel the need of providing us with saints and the 
aristocratic gentlemen who founded the govern- 
ment in the closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are sufficiently remote from us to be endowed 
with sainthood, Not one person in a thousand 
has the time to consult what these saints them- 
selves believed and how they lived so it is easy 
to provide them with wings. To take merely one 
example, we wonder what the pious would tiink 
if they read Hamilton’s own admissions regarding 
his affair with Mrs. Reynolds. 

These observations are provoked by a statement 
of that pompous warrior, Rear Admiral Charles 
P. Plunkett. He declared that we have “the great- 
est Government on God’s green earth, conceived by 
our Maker and transmitted to George Washington.” 

Here is the first article of faith in the new 
state religion which has been unfolding ever since 
we made the world safe for democracy. The clouds 
parted in May, 1787, and God called Washington 
to the chair in the secret convention in Philadelphia. 
He called the merchants, lawyers, land speculators 
and slave owners to order and then God trans- 
mitted to George the sacred Constitution. 

For some reason not explained the gentlemen 
did not understand that God had “conceived” the 
Constitution. They wrangled for four months and 
a number of times it appeared that the gathering 
would break up in a row. Fortunately, the doors 
were locked and the “rabble” outside did not know 
that the disciples were making faces at each other. 
Eventually they accepted the parchment God had 
transmitted to George, although it was somewhat 
mutiliated when they got through with it. 

It’s a great life if you haven’t any brains, for 
you may become a Rear Admiral and a pastor of the 
holy state faith founded by the Prophet George. 


Wise Minds Govern 


WHEN the G. O. P. brought the “best minds” 
to Washington in succession to the Wood- 
rovian squads they brought a tariff faith which the 
great thinker, Cal Coolidge, has expounded with 
profound affection for steel, pig iron, sugar and 
other merchandise. It shows that the way to sal- 
vation is narrow yet it brings home the bacon. 
The substance of the creed is that you build a 
tariff. wall so high against foreign imports that an 
aeroplane will find it difficult to scale it. Having 
accomplished this, you insist that other nations 
keep their tariff walls so low that a child can leap 
them with little effort. If the other nations are 
not reasonable about this, strike a moral pose and 
get your ministers abroad on the job to offer ob- 
jections to increasing the height of foreign walls. 
Meantime you have the faithful subjects of 
steel, pig iron, sugar and other merchandise penned 
in a vast stockade behind our tariff walls. Now 
skin them to a frazzle and while the masters of 
industry are counting their huge dividends occa- 
sionally broadcast the happy news of “prosperity”. 
Step heavy on the “spiritual” pedal just to 
make it all the more impressive. If the skinned 
begin to wince, call out the police and see to it 
that the editorial fraternity writes a few pieces 


about “law and order.” 
In the meantime watch France. She now pro- 


poses to increase her duties on foodstuffs and man- 
ufactures, in some cases fourfold, in spite of all 
the reason, logic and morality which Coolidge and 
Kellogg have offered to the stubborn French. You 
see the French have never been able to under- 
stand the “best minds” that have been in Washing- 
ton since 1921 and they have the audacity to think 
that if we have a Chinese wall they are also en- 
titled to one if they want it. 

And. there you are. It is all so simple. You 
force other nations to take your goods but you 
will take none yourself in exchange although all 
international balances must finally be made in 
goods. He was a wise bird who once said that 
God watches over children, idiots and the United 


States 





The Bolshy organ takes a fall out of us because 
Station WEVD permitted J. R. O’Brien to use it 
and because The New Leader declared that the 
station is “living up to its claim that all opinions 
can be expressed through it. “We go farther. 
We would be happy to share a Socialist platform 
with O’Brien in debate. We draw the line only at 
children and idiots, which excludes the Bolshy boys 
and all their kind. 
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1. 


By Raymond Fuller 


How many “foreign posses- 
sions” (exclusive of those 
operating under The Wall 
Street tectorate) has the 
United. States on the conti- 
nent ? 

Alaska. Thé Canal Zone (technically 
a “military reservation”). We pay $250,- 
000 yearly rent for the 10-mile zone. 
Since your lease is in perpetuity, and no 
one may legally dispossess us, or hid 
higher rental, it would puzzle our best 
“best minds” to delineate just where 
landlord’s rights leave off and tenant’s 
begin. 


2, How many such possessions 
has the U. S. in Caribbean 
waters? 

Three of the Virgin Islands: St. Tho- 

mas, St. Crois, St. John, are of commer- 

cial size—fifty little ones thrown in by 

Denmark hardly count. 

Porto Rico. 

Isle of Pines. 

Culebra Island. 

Vieques Island. 


3, How many in the Pacific? 


Philippines—7,083 islands (including 
Sulu Archipeligo and Calamianes Group). 
Marcus Island (24 deg. N., 154 deg. E.). 
Christmas Island (2 dej:. N., 157 deg. 
E.). 

Midway Islands. 

Wake Island (18 deg.:, 168 deg. E.). 
Baker and Howland Islands (title dis- 
puted with Gt. Britain). 

Yap Island. ~ 

Swain’s Island (annexed 1925). 
Palmyra Island (5 deg. N., 163 deg W.). 
Jarvis Isl. 0 deg., 160 deg. W.). 

Mauna Islands (east of Samoa). 
Hawaiian Island, 8. 

In Samoan Group, five islands (Tutuila, 
Ofu, Olosega, Tau, Aunuu). 

Rose Atoll (yet uninhabitted). 


Guan Island. 

4., How many “benevolent pro- 
tectorates” have we? 

Cuba. 

Republic of Panama. 

Colombia. 

San Domingo. 

Nicaragua. 

Shanghai. 

Hayti. 

Liberia 

(Suggesions for research under this 

topic: (a) How benevolent is the protec- 

tion? (b) How many other nations south 

of us are secretly considered in Washing- 

ton 2s such “protectorates’’?) 


5. 


What colonies have European 
Powers now in the New 
World? 

GREAT BRITAIN: Canada (at least 
up to winter 1925), New Foundland, Ba- 
hamas, Cayman Islands, British Hon- 
duras, British Guina, Windward Isl- 
ands, Barbadoes, Bermudas, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Falkland Islands, 
Kitts, Nevis, Dominica and the rest of the 
Leeward and Virgin Island, except two 
or three. 

France: Martinique, French Guina, 
Guadeloupe, Miquelon Group, St. Pierre. 
HOLLAND—Curacao, Bonaire, Aruba, 
Dutch Guinana. 
DENMARK: 


6. 


Iceland, Greenland. 


Does the Monroe Doctrine 
ignore these? No, since their 
domination antedates 1820. 


Does the original Monroe 
Doctrine assert any right for 
the U. S. to interfere in the 
domestic politics of other 
American nations? No. (N. 
B. “Wall Street” is not con- 
sidered a foreign nation in the 
meaning of the Doctrine). 


Buckle’s Opinion of War 


7. 





Henry Thomas Buckle was one of the 
greatest minds of all time. His “History 
of Civilization in England” is still regard- 
ed as a masterpiece. In a review of John 
Stuart Mill’s little book on “Liberty” in 
1859 this great Englishman said one 
thing that should be remembered in these 
days of imperialism and threatened war. 
Here it is: 

“The immense armies which are main- 
tained, and which some mention as a 
proof that the love of war is increasing 
instead of diminishing, are merely an 
evidence that the governing classes dis- 
trust and suspect the future, and know 
that their real danger is to be found not 
abroad but at home. They fear revolu- 
tion far more than invasion. The state 
of foreign affairs is their pretense for 
arming; the state of public opinion is the 
cause. And right glad they are to find 
a decent pretext for protecting them- 
selves from that punishment which many 
of them richly deserve.” 


Tall Timber 








|A BRIEF COURSE 








Drawn by “Flambde™. 


“War Brings Out the Best in Men” 





WASHINGTON, D.C. 
HE great and wise men who guide 
our destinies have made an amazing 
discovery. They are announcing it on 
the front pages of ail the newspapers. 
They have suddenly found out to their 
astonishment that in the most prosper- 
ous country in the world, at a time when 
Coolidge economy and the butiget system 
has put us all on Easy Street, quite a 
large number of men and women, able- 
bodied and willing to work, have no work 
whatever to do. In fact, the estimate of 
the Labor Bureau of New York, a group 
of able economists, is to the effect that 
at the present time there are four million 
Americans looking for a job. When some 
months ago, we Socialists caused a little 
rift in the prosperity lute by stating on 
every occasion that for the great mass of 
workers this prosperity talk was sheer 
bunkum, we were accused of being sour- 
bellied pessimists. Now we have no less 
a convert to our cause than the Honor- 
able Alfred Emanuel Smith, Governor of 
the Empire State of New York and po- 
tential candidate for President of these 
“prosperous” United States. 
Governor Smith has sent a hurry call 
to the head of his State Labor Bureau to 
get all the figures that he could about 
unemployment in New York State. We 
Socialists congratulate Governor Smith 
on seeing the light, although it took him 
quite a while to get around to it. 
+ *” * 
From now on we may expect a deluge 
of bright ideas from the leaders of both 
old parties as to the reasons for, and the 
solution of the unemployment problem, 
which in many respects is the worst that 
has faced this country since the panic 
year of industry, which makes it possible 
for fewer men at machines to produce 
greater quantities of goods than have ever 
been produced before. We will be told 
by the Democrats that this is due to the 
Republican administration, and by the 
Republicans that it is the fear of a Dem- 


,; told a number of interesting things, but 
in the meantime the tragic fact remains 
that four million Americans, one-tenth 
of the working population of the country 
are walking the streets of our cities with 
dark despair gnawing at their hearts. 
Add to them the 1,800,000 aged men and 
women thrown on the industrial dump- 
heap and dependent upon their children 
or charity for a meagre existence, and 
add again the farmers fast sinking to 
the peasant level, and you have a pic- 
ture of the blessings which the capital- 
ist system bestows upon its loyal follow- 
ers. “No,” says the worker, “I will not 
vote the Socialist ticket because it might 
upset things and lose me my job.” But 
what if he has no job to lose? And what 
if he is driven so hard at that job (as 
he is being driven today) that he becomes 
a part of the very machine which he 
serves, and all human happiness is de- 


nied him? 
‘.¢ + 





At a time when labor should be bend- 
ing its efforts towards a sane solution of 
the unemployment problem, it is tied up 
with the fight of its life against the in- 
junction evil. No decision has yet been 
handed down in the case of the injunc- 
tion sought by the I. R. T. against the 
three million members of the American 
Federation of Labor, forbidding the or- 
ganization of the sweated subway work- 
ers, but this attempt to cripple the en- 
tire labor movement is symbolic of the 
concerted drive that is now being made to 
lower wages and take away from the 
worker such improved conditions as they 
have won. 
by the various manufacturers’ associa- 


etted by the politicians of both old par- 


ties. 
And still there are old-line labor men 


those friendly to labor. These labor lead- 





ocratic victory at the polls next fall which 


ers tell you that it is impossible to do 
anything along the lines of independent 


who hope to find among these politicians | 





This vicious drive, headed | ers, are needed at this time. 


| 


Washington Discovers Unemployment 


The Mines Investigation and Other Capitol Topics 


political action for labor at this time. 
The question might arise how it is pos- 
sible to find either in the Democratic or 
Republican Party any considerable group 
not definitely lined up with the big busi- 
ness interests which dominate the coun- 
try. 
* ok * 

Old-line labor’s hero for the present is 
Al Smith, but Smith’s campaign manag- 
ers are very busy assuring everyone that 
Al is friendly both to Wall Street and 
to Main Street. And how he can serve 
both friends with equal diligence is be- 
yond the ken of the normal man. Hoov- 
er, of course, who will apparently be our 
next president, is in the camp of big 
business, horse, foot and artillery. Very 
little attention will be paid to labor’s an- 
nounced plans for a nation-wide anti- 
injunction drive, or labor’s demand for 
public works to stop unemployment, or 
labor’s drive for old-age pensions, (if such 
a drive is ever started,) or anything else 
on labor’s program, so long as labor 
trots around after the old-line candidates. 

- * * 


A congressional investigation of the 
mine strike is now promised us, but we 
have seen many such investigations be- 
fore, notably the investigation into coal 
made by the United States Coal Com- 
mission in 1922—an investigation which 
cost the tax-payers $600,000, and was 
very neatly pigeon-holed by the -Repub- 
lican Administration. No more investi- 
gations, except those into the crude vio- 
lations of the civil liberities of the min- 
We have 
the facts about this wretchedly run in- 


tions, and such hard-boiled corporations | dustry, and the facts are that in coal, 
as the Interborough Rapid Transit of | as in many another American industry, 
New York, is everywhere aided and ab- | private ownership has utterly collapsed. 


The only way to end the recurrent wars 
in the coal fields jg for the public to 
take over the mines, and run them for 
the public benefit, on the principle of 


production for service rather than profit. 


Back-stairs Spokesman. 





is causing unemployment. We will be 
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pause, I have joked a great deal about them; equally 

true, I have swung high and low against their 
sweet chariots in my owm way of hate hymns and 
spirituals; but actually and cross-my-heartedly, I have 
never held any deep rooted hate for the American 
Communists. And not much contempt either. Pity 
I always will have for their sloven ineptitudes, their 
outlandish aspect in thought and deed against the fa- 
milar background, their general ignorance of even 
Communism itself. The stupidity of the Third Inter- 
national is seen the clearer when one has fully ac- 
quainted himself with the intellect and ability of the 
American Communist leaders. To have subsidized such 
supermen as they, and entrusted them with the task of 
setting up a Dictatorship of the Proletariat here in 
America, is to my mind one of the great crimes com- 
mitted by fanatic Russian Bolsheviks against their 
own Revolution. Count the American debacle of Com- 
munist effort on a par with the Chinese collapse. Mon- 
ey, time and energy, so needful to the homeland, were 
just wasted through sheer headstrong stupidity. Rus- 
sians are a rare people. When they are smart, they 
are very, very smart; but when they'are stupid, they 
go in for universal and immediate revolution. 

However, all this does not bring me to my present 
thesis. I want to try and mitigate among my own 
Comrades that feeling of nasty hatred they show every 
time Communism, Communist or Russia enters into 
conversation. I do not think it is a sane trait for one 
brother under the skin to deliberately detest another. 
In fact I question even the balance of intelligence in a 
Socialist who meaningly holds out intense bias toward 
what he considers the Cain of his Cause. In fact, 
whenever that feeling pops up at meetings and the 
like, I question the use of it all for Socialism. 

I cannot for the life of my flivver determine the 
real cause for the state of affairs in our own party. 
I know the war had a great deal to do with its rise 
and decline as a numerical entity. Perhaps, the Rus- 
sian Revolution, and the Third International put in a 
few hefty wallops. . . I say perhaps, because if such a 
group of ignoramuses and petit larceny agitators as 
the left wingers could find enough of their own kind 
in what was Our Socialist Party and lead them out 
of our ranks, then we ought to thank them for hav- 
ing rid us of our weaknesses. On the other hand, 
should I be mistaken, and these American Trotskys and 
Zinovievs really prove to be giants of efficiency and 
intelligence for a social revolution, then. : . but why 
waste time on impossibilities. The truth of the matter 
is that we ought to be grateful to the whole Union 
Square Proletariat for having cleansed our old stables, 
and given us the strength of ten. I like to mix my 
allusions and metaphors when speaking about Com- 
munists in general. They make up such a motley mish- 
mash of all things immature and mentally indigestible, 
in their own manner of life and thinking. 

And suddenly, my hate-singing Comrade screeches 
out, “look what they did to the unions, our unions... . 
these. .. . ————- —~—— Communists... ”. Well, my 
dear Genossen, I am not so sure that the bacteria of 
a disease is the cause of its infliction on the patient. 
I am sufficiently ignorant of the medical profession 
to know, that unless the physical well being of the 
victim is undermined and weakened, bacteria does not 
take hold with any telling effect. Give me a giant in 
a day of lowered bodily resistance and I can kill him 
with a microscopic bug. And I am not charging you 
three dollars for this advice either. What do I mean 
by all this byspiel. .. ? Just that, maybe, perhaps, 
and it could really happen: the unions were so fearfully 
wracked and wrecked by the Communist microbial in- 
vasion, because something had been the matter with 
them long before the left wingers came upon 
the scene. And that “something” had weakened the 
morale, sapped out the morale, and just played merry 
deuce with the stability of the organizations. It has 
been known that labor officials get to like their sal- 











Drawn by Lyn David. 
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aries and their jobs more than their ideals. It has 
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also been found that lame ducks in the shop become 
eagles in the business office of a union. It has also 
happened that the sins of one administration are vis- 
ited even upon the usurpers. Consider the case of 
police and gangster grafting so much bruited about, 
although never really proven. And when an industry 
is slowly dispersing itself into villages, and disvant 
cities in order to escape union conditions, you have left 
a hundréd thousand workers ready to be driven into 
any kind of feverish error. I assure you right wing 
inefficiency had prepared the unions for Communist 
bacteria long before the Russian Revolution. 
A * 

During the war prosperity days, when army con- 
tracts kept the productive ability of the American 
worker at a fierce pitch, the unions and the officials 
and the business agents and the rest had a hey-dey of 
power and self-congratulation. In the clothing in- 
dustry for example, not one of the leaders of labor had 
the foresight to see that this artificial prosperity 
would some day reduce the need for men and women; 
that the employers would again turn against the un- 
ions once competition became keen and profits were 
threatened. That contract labor would be used to 
evade the regular union shop; that the employers in 
seeking a way out of their own financial problems 
would forsake the city and seek the country towns 
and villages for non-union shops. These conditions 
obtain today. And the fact is that all this Communist 
hullabaloo in the unions was brought about by a real 
economic decline in the industry itself throwing thou- 
sands of union workers out into the unemployed ranks. 
Here the left-wing bug took hold. And let me tell you 
dear friends, that I know of no more avid conversa- 
tionalist and debater than a clothing worker out of 
work. What a picnic the Third International had for 
a time with that sick crowd! But fevers are fevers, 
whether the Russian Communist or the Cholera gets 
you. If you still have purpose and life left in your 
being you will survive for a’ wiser and more useful 
existence once the illness has run its course and gone 
out of the system. Today the once powerful unions are 

recuperating into slowly growing strength. 
And again I must say, that if an insignificant mi- 
crobial pest like American Communism could play such 
destruction with our old labor unions all alone, then, 
really, there never had been any use for them any more. 
Perhaps they were just rotten ripe for change, and 
anything from Christian Science down to Smoking Old 
Gdlds might have gripped the dear old things and 
just strangled them lightly to a merciful end. But 
somehow I suspect that those who still hate the piti- 
able left wingers as being the sole cause of our present 
day Party and Union troubles are dignifying the mole 
with the importance of a mountain. 

The fault lies not in our betrayers, but in ourselves. 
We simply have not built firmly enough. Perhaps, we 
never had .anything built up anyway. This Party of 
ours ought to be built into a time and tide-defying 
tower, since we have with us the purity of purpose 
and ideal. I think it just downright puerility to go 
about hating a lot of dumbells for having torn down 
a building which (I am becoming more and more con- 
vinced) has never existed. I, for one, have forgotten 
that there ever was a Socialist Party of any signifi- 
cance in this country. I do however firmly believe that 
the Democratic Party of America is in the 
making. It needs a new philosophy, not of phrase 
but of deed, and above all leaders imbued with faith 
for to-morrow: Too many of us are content with the 
comfort of the day. Too many of us cynical of hope. 
And quite too many with hearts and minds so full 
of old hatreds, that there is little room left in them 
for anything new, either of love or hate. These words 
and my next week's stint on “This Socialist’s View of 
Russia,” will constitute all the speeching I intend to 
make as a delegate at large to our National Con- 
vention 


Socialist 


S. A. de Witt. 
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